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“DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to. Invalids, 


Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 
“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.” — Globe. 
“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
SLE PROPRIETORS, called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
_ TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonvon, COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 








KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER 


Kills BUGS, 
» FLEAS. 
MOTHS. 


”  BLACK-BEETLES. 


” 


PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 


5 game POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, and perfectly harmless to the smallest 


animal or bird. 
May be obtained from all Chemists, in Tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d, each, or free by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from— 


‘ THOMAS KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 21s. 
Papier-Mache Tea Trays in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s. ; Metal, 65s,; Electro, £1 11s, 
Blectro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c- 
Bronze Téa and Coffee Urns. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinuer Services, &c, 











Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s, to £6, 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot Air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17s, ; 3 do., 52s, ; 5 do,, £6 6s, 
Kitcheners—From 8 ft, £3 5s., to 6 ft. £33, 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, Mats, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &o, 


Catalogues free. 


DEANE & CO., 46, KiNG WILLIAM stREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 


The Greatest Wonder of Modern Times. 








OLDRIDGE’S 
’ 
BALM OF COLUMBIA. | NEWTON'S EMBROCATION 
Es? The Best, the Oldest, IMMEDIATELY BELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 
‘ ne eile aces Cures Rheumatism, Gout, Bronchitis, Neuralgia 


produced. Sprains, 


= ~— me hed re Blas pi Stiffmess or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, Whooping-Cough, 


and Pe ers. Sore Throat, Enlargement of the Glands, Burns, Scalds, 





8s. 6d., 6s., and lls. Chilblains, &c., &c. 
, Per bottle. The Embrocation has simply to be seplled to the affected parts 
WHOLESALE— according to the directions supplied with each bottle; the result 
9 3 W ‘ton Street, is INSTANTANEOUS relief, and a rapid cure. Sold by all Chemists, 
’ in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d,, and 4s. 6d. each, or free by post 
Strand, London. from the Proprietor, J. J. NEWTON, 8, Cherry Tree Court, 





Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ev eeyiaRe., way 1, 1978. —Advertisements and Bills for ‘ Golden Hours" should be sent to 
W. Gruen, 64, Paternoster Row, E.0., by the 18th of each month. 


ALEXANDERS SEWING COTTONS, 


travE “ SUN,” ‘*MOON,” and “STAR,” marks. 


Are three distinct qualities, with a Trade Mark for each. Quality considered, they are the 
Cheapest Cottons ever offered to the Public, “SUN” is the- best, “MOON ” next best, and 
“STAR” the cheapest. 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON 
is sold by all Haberdashers, 


LONDON WAREHOUSE— 


9 BOW LANE, CHEAPSIDE. 








A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


THE WINDowBuinb OF THE PERIOD’ 


1S THE ONLY VEN 





HBLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


PO SSE SSING SOUND SERVICEASLE "QUA Lites: ris 
LIGHTFIXES IN (HALF THEUSUAL SPACE, ELEGANT 
APP NOIS A MOST DESIRA 
ACQ SITION. To THE PALACE ry MANSION 
A SAMPLE ATH & PRICE LIST ; i 
SCNT FIRED CN ADEE Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
HODKINSON & CLARKE own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, so 
CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM * $ 
& 2, CHIS WELL St FINSBURY SQUARE,LONDON. as to reach any internal Complaint, by these means, 
FE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 





| AND SN, SMAOES OF EVERY KIND 


LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infalliole 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFz.” 
4 gum excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 


CLARE: 
UL L A fF \ s 
' , og Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
WORLD FAMED lisorders of the st h and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted 


PL OOD M IXTU RE : PRRGOMS of s FULL HABIT, whe are soe w Headache, 


Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
use, 

Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause 

arising. ForScrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood wiseases, 

its effects marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from ali parts. In 


For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing a! 
bottles, 28. 88. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 


obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 152 stamps, by the Preprietor, 











Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Biotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have 5 ouend, mo ny and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, impressed ui so the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. genuine m 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“ AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“ ToILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’s, and see.that you have none other than their GENUINE artic! s 


Price 1s, 144, and 2s, 9d, per Box, 











Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London 




















FOR WHICH 


THREE GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMonesr tux many TrstTIMONIAIs RECEIVED WE BRO 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868, 


Pastry with 1 B Yr. Dear Srir,—I beg to inform you that after having 
~e ess Butte tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best of gl! that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


; } I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar = make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Waker, 
iti 7 ; : 1 ibi the 

nutritious than that raised with mere Pe et 

Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 





: “4. Os ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 


QUARTER THE TIME required | is not ~ ave Joon domes gs is indingoamnble 
Ce ttt a, ah sh 2 LCC Se 
necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 


; + § . yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rige before it is put into the | into general use af seas it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. ' to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 








To make Bread.—7o every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Boxwick’s Baxine PowprR 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking cure not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxina PowbER; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To asver- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by . teir own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 

Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6. 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 





TAKH OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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Gilliam Macintosh’s Publications. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH ; through its various Triumphs and Persecutions, 
por’ owe to the Refurmation. By Rev, T. B. Srxxzs, Rector of Halsted, Kent. _ Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 4s. 6d. ' 


VOICES OF THE DEAD. By Rev. P. A. Dz Tetssrer, Bourne House, East Woodhay, Hants. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. Many of these 25 Sermons were Memorial Sermons, They are published with 
the hope that they may be useful to some minds. 


COUNSELS FOR COMMUNICANTS, By the Rev. Gzorcz Vewantes, S.C.L., F.R.A.S., Vicar of Great 
Yarmouth, Srconp Epirion. Limp cloth. 6d. Superior Edition, printed in red and black, with the 
‘*Counsels”’ on the opposite page, printed in blue, Cloth, red edges. 1s. 

THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION. A Manual for Holy Communion. Con- 
taining the Service and Suitable Meditations. By Rev. C. P. Lonetanp, Vicar of Headington Quarry 
Oxon. Limp cloth, Price 6d. , 

THE HOLY COMMUNION. A simple explanation of the Lord’s Supper. By Rev. T, B. Sixes, 
M.A., Rector of Halsted, Kent. 18mo., limp cloth, red edges. 6d. 

LOVING COUNSELS: In Memoriam. Recollections of Sermons by the late Rev. T. Vores. Fourru 
Series. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MEDITATIONS ON SOME OF THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE, as Readings for Mothers’ 
Meetings. By Exizazeru Twintxe. Cloth, 1s, 

THE PRAYER BOOK, « Companion in Sorrow and Sickness ; being selections of Psalms, Lessons, and Prayers 
from the Book of Common Prayer, for various vicissitudes of life. 18mo., cloth. 2s, 

SCRIPTURE PORTIONS, WITH PRAYERS FOR INVALIDS. By Mrs. Tuomesoy, Turxp 
Eprtion, Entarcep. In very large type. S8vo., cloth. 1s. 6d, 

A MANUAL OF SHORT PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE DEVOTION. By the late Rev. A. W. 
Brown. Limp cloth. 6d. 

THE ARSENAL BOY;; or, Tim’s Victory. By Margaret Grey, Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

TilJIRZA; or, the Attractive Power of the Cross, From the German. By Exizanetn Marta Lioyp, New 
Epitton. Seventy-second Thousand. 18mo., cloth. 6d. 

HEART TO HEART. Hymns by the Author of “Old, Old Story.” Forty-third Thousund. Cloth, 1s, 

BIBLE-CLASS TEACHINGS ON “JESUS HIMSELF.’ By the Author of “Old, Old Story.” 
Sixth Thousand. Cloth. 3s. 

BY THE REY. DR. WHITTEMORE. 

THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. Small 8vo., 
cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 

PRESSING ONWARD;; or, Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s, 6d. 

*.* These two books are suitable to give to young people about the time of their CONFIRMATION, and PRESSIKG 
ONWARD may be regarded as a sequel to the PATHWAY OF PEACE. 











ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR HOME READING. 


AFTER WORK. 


New and Enlarged Series. Price 1d. Monthly. 


THE MAY NUMBER CONTAINS— 


“HOW JOHN MARSHALL CHOSE HIS WIFE.” By Mrs. H. B. Pavitt. 
“JEMIMA MOY, AND OTHER DEALERS, LICENSED AND UNLICENSED.” By Mrs. Bewsuer. 


“NOTES ON THE EAST.” By the Author of “ Church Seasons.” 
“CEYLON; ITS PEOPLE, &c.” By Cuarks Auten, F.R.G.S. 
Papers on various subjects, Scientific, Domestic, and Practical, suited for all readers, and 
ORIGINAL ACROSTICS, by Tuomson Suarp, for Answers to which PRIZES ARE OFFERED. An 
instructive and interesting amusement for young people. 

“ A magazine for home reading, Contains just the right sort of reading for the hardy sons of toil at the close of the day—short, bright, 
heery, healthful papers, some of tuem prettily illustrated. We wish more o! our household literature were of this description.” — Christian, 

“A maguzine for home reading, well calcu!ated for working men,”’-— National Church. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Patérnoster Row. 
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Ask your Chemist for 


“Grains of Health,” 


If you suffer from 


INDIGESTION 
BILIOUS or 


LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
Price 2s. Od. per bos, by pust 2u. extra, GRAINS OF 
HEALTH. Depét, 1.High Holb wa Londm W,0. 












PAGE WOODCOCK’S 
WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 








They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at ls. 14d. 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to PAGE D, WOODCOCK, 
Lincoln House, St. Faith’s, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and 
they will be sent free by return of post. ; 
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SPRING MEDIOINE. ° 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


3 Living. By the Rev. W. M 
Wuirttemork, D.D., Kector of 
St. Katherine (Cree, London. 





PRESSING ONWARD; 


or, Earnest Counsels for Holy 


P] Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled 
boards, 2s. 6d. Patent mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
London: Wuiu1aAmM Macintosu 
24, Paternoster Row. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH I LIVE, AND MY PLACE IN IT. A Universal History for Young 


Persons, from the Creation to the Present Time. By E. 8. A. A New Edition, revised, large crown 8vo., 


cloth. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE. 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in the World. Post-free for 
Twelve Months, 6s. 9d. 


ONE PENNY. WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY, Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER. 


IT CONTAINS— 


Striking Full-page Portrait of some 
Eminent Divine in each Number. 

“Undeceived.” By Rut Extiorr, Authoress of 
‘A Voice from the Sea,’ “ Margery’s Christmas- 
box,” &c. 

Chats with Uncle Charlie. For the Young 
Folks. 

“ Kitty; or, the Wonderful Love.” For 
the ee Folks. By Miss A. E, Courtenay. 
“The Life of King Solomon.” By the Rev. 

TuHorNLey SMITH. 
Half-hours with Popular Preachers. 
Verbatim Reports of Sermons, &c., by 
Eminent Divines. 


THE MONTHLY PART, 


Original Stories, Narratives, and 
Poetry. 

New Nuggets from an Old Mine. 
By Rev. Quintus QUARLES, 

Sermon hy Dr. De Witt Talmage in 
each Number. 

Evangelical Intelligence from all 
Parts of the Globe. 

Moody and Sankey’s Transatlantic 
Labours. 

Brief Biographies and Anecdotes. 

The “Prize Essays” on Scripture Subjects are 
published every alternate month. 

Passing Notes, Leading Articles, 
Reviews of Books, &c., &c. 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Contains a Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to over 200 Cols. of choiee matter. 


OFFICE—29, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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MONEY 


CHAPTER XVI.—SUNDAY EVENING AT 
ASHDALE GRANGE, 


consider the time as early sunmmer. 
Fairlock’s life at the Grange had not proved 
disappointing. His tact and natural kind- 
liness of disposition both fitted him for the 
teacher’s too often thankless office, as was 
shown by Henry’s progress, and also by that 
young gentleman’s respect and love for his 
tutor. 

The garden, moreover, after receiving so 
much care and culture through the season, 
now amply rewarded the gardeners. Even 
the birds were charmed by the abounding 
beauty. They gathered in large numbers in 
the trees to add merriment to Nature’s 
banquet. 

The family at the Grange having just re- 
turned from evening service were attracted 
into the grounds by the balmy air and by the 
not uncommon beauty attending the setting 
sun. Dr. Evans, who occasionally on Sunday 
evenings returned home with Mr. Harebell, 
was walking on the lawn with his friend con- 
versing on some absorbing topic. A short 
distance away Lucy was occupied with Rose 
Fairlock, with whom she had of late become 
associated in close friendship. 

The two maidens while walking up and 
down, the arm of Rose being linked in that 
of Lucy, were pleasantly contemplated by 
Mr. Harebell, who more than once looked 
up admiringly. Rose was just the kind of 
friend he had long wanted for his daughter. 
That same garden, with its attractive old- 
fashioned shrubberies, had oft resounded 
with good-natured laughter ; but as there is a 
time for everything, this present Sunday 
evening was no time for merriment. On the 
contrary, the two girls were in a serious mood, 





PASSING over some weeks we have now to 
Henton 


OR LIFE. 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SUBURBS, 


BY G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


when I was born, so that during the time I 
had her she was old enough to bea wise 
preceptor, and young enough to be a com- 
panion. I remember so well her last Sunday 
on earth. She was not actually ill, and we 
little suspected what was at hand. Yet be- 
cause she was not strong enough to attend 
church that evening, she sat in the little 
parlour, and I read to her the eighth chapter 
of Romans, and a sermon which she liked so 
much, she said. I think she never appeared 
more beautiful—and you know she was very 
pretty—than on that night. I noticed that 
her eyes beamed on me with more than their 
usual affection, but I did not understand that 
she was ready for something better than this 
world can give. I can assure you that her 
absence makes my life much darker than it 
should be.” 

“ And yet, dear, the promises of God bud 
and blossom in the desert of adversity. 
Sanctified loss and trial help our growth in 
the higher life,” said Rose. 

“‘ My experience has’proved that, I hope,” 
replied Lucy ; but as she spoke, a crimson 
tinge overspread her temples, and a twinkle 
in her blue eyes told that a young man who 
was now approaching, unconsciously inspired 
others with favourable opinions besides his 
sister. Rose, however, who was just then 
watching the rising of the full moon, observed 
neither of these signs. 

“ Henton, dear, I am glad you have come ; 
though I shall not yet allow you to escort 
me home. We have not quite finished our 
chatting,” said Rose as her brother came 
up.” 

“Yes, Mr. Fairlock, we are both glad you 
have come,” added Lucy. “ With me this is 
the anniversary of a sad day; and so Rose 
and I have been talking about our trials.” 

“ Of your trials, Miss Harebell, are they so 
many then?” asked Henton. 








The placid open face of Lucy bore traces of 
sorrow, while Rose was looking sympathetic. 
Something was touching their hearts. | 

“Yes, Rose dear, it is two years since she 
died, and you do not know what it is to lose 


“Many trials centre in the loss of a 
mother, Mr. Fairlock,” Lucy continued. 
“The last Sunday she spent on earth was 


just such a night as this—still, warm, and 
beautiful—just such a one as I would choose 





a mother,” said Lucy. “She was quite young 
IX. 











for my last were I permitted.” 
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“Your papa has borne up surprisingly 
under this crushing trouble,” said Rose. 

“We cannot tell what he has suffered,” 
replied Lucy. “The first summer after he 
lost her was a dreadful time. He looked 
like a man for whom life had lost its best 
attractions. He went to business as usual ; 
but he used to come home haggard and 
seemingly exhausted, and then retired to his 
room and shut himself up for the evening. 
I allowed his grief to run its course for the 
first few weeks, then I talked to him more, 
and gradually an expression of content and 
resignation came over his countenance. 
While my own heart was bleeding I was 
thankful to see that God had enabled him to 
conquer his grief.” 

“Your papa and mamma lived very hap- 
pily and seemed made for each other, I have 
heard,” said Rose. 

“Two people could scarce be happier, I 
believe,” answered Lucy. ‘“ They were at- 
tached to one another in very early life. 
My grandfather had only one child, papa 
yonder, and so he adopted my mother who 
was an orphan, and treated her like’ his own 
daughter. So you see the two were brought 
up together. They were playmates at home; 
and in their school-days, I have heard them 
say, they both used to look forward very 
eagerly to the holidays when they should 
meet again. Then in youth they became 
lovers, and at last were married. I have 
often thought that they were too happy. 
Perhaps they were separated for a wise pur- 
pose for fear they should be tempted to think 
earth was their permanent home.” 

“This was your mother’s arbour, Miss 
Harebell, Henry has told me,” said Henton. 

“Yes, it was built for her,” answered Lucy. 
“‘T well remember the day when she put that 
motto over the seat. ‘Enough is a fortune 
to the wise.’” 

Henton had risen from his seat and was 
pushing aside the leaves which partly covered 
the inscription, when Mr. Harebell and Dr. 
Evans walked up to the door of the arbour. 
Having finished their dialogue ‘they were 
perhaps curious to learn what was happening 
elsewhere. 

“ Papa, we have been enjoying such a 
nice quiet talk,” said Lucy. “ But Rose is 
going.” 

“Soon to come again, I trust,” replied the 
father. 

“Tt will always be a privilege to do so,” 
said Rose. 

The company now separated. Mr. Hare- 
bell and Dr. Evans retired into the house. 





Henton accompanied his sister to the Manse. 
Lucy remained in the garden. 

She returned to the arbour, and the full 
moon, which now shone directly in at the 
door, lit up the motto on the back seat. In 
her mind Lucy saw the delicate hands placing 
the letters there as they had done years ago 
—‘ Enough is a fortune to the wise.” 

Half an hour passed and Lucy left the 
arbour. She walked about the garden for 
another half hour deeply engrossed with her 
own thoughts. At length, on emerging from 
a shady avenue, she encountered Henton 
Fairlock, who on returning from the Manse 
had strolled on to the lawn. His footsteps 
on the grass were not detected by the absent- 
minded maiden. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Harebell, I did 
not know you were here,” he said, as the 
startled young lady blushed, as was her wont, 
even on receiving less provocation. 

“ Do not apologise, Mr. Fairlock,” replied 
Lucy. ‘I was enjoying the freshness of this 
lovely evening, and did not see you until you 
startled me out of my meditations. I must 
run away indoors now; but I will just tell 
you how I envy you ,the possession of such 
a sister as Rose. She is the dearest crea- 
ture.” 

“And I can assure you, Miss Harebell, 
that Rose is envied in turn—envied in pos- 
sessing a dear friend like yourself,” said 
Henton. 

Having spoken hastily and without suf- 
ficient forethought, the tutor instantly re- 
gretted his indiscretion. As Lucy’s eyes 
met his own he observed them to be full of 
tears, while the crimson on her temples was 
of deeper hue than he had before seen. It 
was as though his words carried a meaning 
which neither dared to recognise. 

“Mr. Fairlock, I thought you never dealt 
in mere compliments ; but I am a silly girl,” 
said Lucy, as she turned to go into the 
house. 

“ What have I done?” asked Henton of 
himself as the graceful form now became 
hidden among the foliage of a winding walk 
leading to the drawing-room balcony, 
“What have I done? Henton Fairlock, is 
this the way in which you hold your ground 
like a man of honour ?—to half betray your 
weakness to one to whom you will never be 
anything except it be a clog and a life 
hindrance. This mischief must be repaired 
at any cost. It sha// be repaired!” 

Henton Fairlock retired to rest that night 
with a heavy heart and a stern resolution. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—COMING OF AGE. 


“ But I say, Jem, I’m in luck’s way, and no 
mistake !” 

The speaker, who will be recognised in the 
phraseology, was no other than Mr. Charles 
Spendel, who, seemingly too excited to go 
abroad as usual after business hours, was like- 
wise too excited to sit still. In the present 
instance Mr. Spendel was walking to and fro 
in the room, at Quellum Street, with his 
hands in his trousers’ pockets, addressing 
James Chandler. Engaged in writing one or 
two letters, James was not listening very 
intently to what was said. 

“In luck’s way ?” he answered drily. “ You 
always are, Spendel. You are a bank clerk, 
are you not ?” 

“True enough, Jem; but look here,” con- 
tinued the first speaker, “I’m hanged if the 
mistress of the ceremonies downstairs—our 
respected landlady, you know—Mrs. Horrocks 
by name, and wife of a confirmed humbug 
and pillmaker by profession, hasn’t asked 
me to drop in and see some of her friends at 
Paddington Green next Wednesday. There 
is a family spread on, or something of that 
sort. Now shan’t I be brought face to face 
with our pretty charmer, Mary Chandler ?” 

** Go, by all means, Spendel, or you won’t 
be satisfied,” said James. 

“Go!” said Mr. Spendel. “ Why, man, it 
is the very thing I’ve been sighing for, but 
dared not hope to enjoy, and here it is all 
ready to my hand, planned and arranged as 
if the Lord Chamberlain had signed, sealed, 
and delivered the orders.” 

«* But remember, Spendel, be careful what 
you talk about. Those Chandlers are my 
relatives, and I have not spoken to them as 
yet since my return from being drowned. 
Mary Chandler will entertain you until you 
meet another shapely face, and then you will 
be winging your flight in another direction,” 

The last remark was probably not heard by 
Mr. Spendel, for he had stepped aside into 
the inner chamber, and was there turning 
over his varied wardrobe, selecting clothes to 
be worn at the approaching assembly. Mr. 
Spendel might be fickle ; he was never dull. 

Wednesday soon came round, and in the 
meantime the druggist’s establishment at 
Paddington Green was the scene of a special 
festival, such as they appreciate who enjoy 
family gatherings. Throughout the summer 
day it was particularly noticed by the inquisi- 
tive, and they communicated the intelligence 
to others, that since morning the dispensing 
of drugs and prescriptions had been chiefly 


attended to by an articled pupil, who rang for 
Mr. Chandler, or for Mr. Samuel, whenever a 
particular customer came in to interfere with 
arrangements above stairs. 

Lookers on also noticed the arrival of at 
least a dozen visitors, who were duly reported 
as attired in holiday costume. Then, as 
evening drew on, the upper portion of the 
house appeared illuminated, while the cheerful 
tones of a piano descended to the street. No 
wonder if the curiosity of observers was 
whetted. It might be strange, but so it was, 
those Chandlers were strange people! Why 
should not folks as good as themselves know 
what was in the wind ? 

The unvarnished truth could soon have 
been told. On that day Samuel Chandler 
came of age, and being one who loved to 
make life cheery and joyous to young people, 
the chemist had conferred with his wife a 
month before on this subject. 

“* My dear, I think it will be well to com- 
memorate Samuel’s coming of age in an 
hospitable manner,” he had said, “ Suppose 
we entertain a few of our friends?” 

Mrs. Chandler cordially seconded this pro- 
posal. The feast was prepared, and now the 
guests were assembled to enjoy themselves. 

Thus we are able to look into the modest 
drawing-room of the Chandlers, and to survey 
the company. Clustered together as though 
their years engendered a common sympathy, 
were the elderly people. The three ladies, 
the hostess, Mrs, Fairlock, and aunt Fairlock, 
were conversing among themselves, and the 
subject seemd chiefly to turn on a slight 
attack of illness from which Mr. Raggles had 
suffered, consequent on the disappointment 
arising from missing a bargain in the Fernhill 
estate. Thespeeches at the last tea meeting 
were likewise criticised and commended. 
Then the pastor and his brother-in-law, sitting 
tile a téte, discussed weightier matters. First 
they settled to their satisfaction the judicious- 
ness of admitting certain additions to ** The 
Manuscript.” Secondly, they appeared to be 
speaking earnestly, and with some gravity, on 
another topic, the names of “James” and 
“Henton” frequently occurring. The re- 
mainder of the company included Henton 
Fairlock and his sister Rose; Giles Leslie, 
the curate of Ashdale ; Lucy Harebell and 
her brother Henry, who came at Rose’s en- 
treaty ; Amelia and Nicholas Raggles and their 
sister, Mrs. Horrocks; and not least in his 
own estimation, Mr. Charles Spendel. 

Presided over by so cheery and good- 
natured a host, the guests could not be other- 








wise than joyous and talkative. Rose, as the 
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chief pianist, found abundance of occupation, 
as did also Lucy Harebell and Giles Leslie 
as the best singers. Those who were not 
“musical” found something to do besides 
listening to others. There were albums to 
be inspected, compliments to be passed to the 
hero of the occasion, and when other things 
failed there were windows to be looked 
through, windows overlooking Paddington 
Green! Poor Samuel, modest by nature, was 
quite persecuted by kindness and good wishes 
until he desired his flatterers to suspend their 
favours until such time as they were satisfied 
that those already given were really deserved. 

Afternoon wore into evening, and it was 
not until the setting sun told of fleeting hours 
that the company realized how quickly the 
time had flown. In the meantime it was 
observed by more than one pair of eyes that 
Mr. Leslie and Amelia Raggles had kept 
rather close together during the afternoon, 
and were apparently entertaining each other. 
These attentions given and received did not 
escape the notice of the chemist, not even 
while he was delivering to his brother-in-law 
some laboriously arrived at opinions in regard 
to the probable antiquity of the foundations 
of St. Mary’s Church. Times were when 
Giles had scarce disguised his liking for Rose, 
and, as some believed, Rose detected his 
preference and shared her admirer’s passion. 
Now the seemingly fickle mind had changed, 
and, Rose being of too generous and self- 
denying a nature to mar the happiness of 
others even by an ill-timed thought, sup- 
pressed her own feelings, though she might 
be a shade sadder than in the morning. 

It was now evening, and Mr. Chandler 
rose. He wiped his spectacles though 
he had nothing to read, coughed, as if 
to disguise his feelings, and then said, 
“ Children !” 

If the company were not actually startled 
their faces suddenly assumed an expression 
of expectancy, as if the sequel to being in- 
cluded among Mr. Chandler’s family must be 
something novel. The speaker continued,— 
“ You know that I am incapable of adding 
grace to an occasion like this, and, therefore, 
what little I shall say shall be said concisely. 
First, I thank you for gathering here to-day. 
This day begins a new epoch in our family 
history. Other plans and arrangements than 
those we have been living under will from 
to-day give a new interest to ourlives. From 
this day Samuel is his own master. Now, for 
his particular welfare, I, at such a time, feel 
strongly anxious. We meet to-day that we 
may wish him God-speed, hoping that he may 


win the battle of life. The present is a time 
which will live in his memory. Let us wish 
him happiness and success.” 

Mr. Chandler’s proposal was warmly wel- 
comed. Mr. Spendel said, “ Hear, hear,” and 
notified to Mary, who sat near, that few bank 
directors even spoke better than her father. 
Mr. Nicholas Raggles was also quite excited. 
He sat as if uneasy in his chair. Surely an 
opportunity was occurring for enunciating his 
favourite theories. His thoughts, however, 
were interrupted by the rising of Mr. Fair- 
lock, who said,— 

“When I give advice to a young man start- 
ing in life, I say,Go well armed in Christian 
armour, and never be dismayed at work. 
Having found something to do worthy of 
your energy, spare no pains. Act on the 
precept given to his son by the illustrious 
Hebrew, when a temple had to be reared to 
God—‘ Be strong, and do it.’ All works of 
value entail anxiety and labour. While 
giving liberal wages Providence imposes toil. 
By idleness we lay the foundation of ruin. 
The temple of success has its pillars hewn by 
industry.” 

While the pastor was speaking Mr. Nicho- 
las was absorbed in some deep speculations, 
while his sisters, Amelia and Mrs. Horrocks, 
did not give signs of being particularly 
interested at all. The eyes of Rose, however, 
expressed satisfaction, and Giles Leslie looked 
as though Mr. Fairlock’s words touched 
his own experience. He now rose and 
said, “I like Mr. Fairlock’s sentiments; and 
I can say to our friend Samuel, from expe- 
rience, that toil adds zest to life. Toilers 
alone enjoy lifein the true sense. Some very 
successful men have been contented with a 
very brief earthly course. Their day was 
measured by what they did, and not by the 
number of hours they worked.” 

Many eyes were now turned towards 
Henton Fairlock whose eccentric career 
would give piquancy to what he might say 
about life progress. In response to Mr, 
Chandler’s challenge he said, “All young men 
should learn to overcome. Overcoming diffi- 
culties is like clearing our own ground. A 
man may fail in life for want of ability; or he 
may spoil success by an unwise stewardship. 
To be cowed by difficulties is to court failure ; 
for difficulties are like the rough paving-stones 
around the threshold of success. Hardships, 
like the cold of winter, should brace us up for 
enjoying better days. They may be hopeful 
whose hands are hardened by industry ; and 
to have hope in the heart is to work with 








one’s face to the light.” 
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Mr. Nicholas was now quite overcharged 
with his weighty cogitations, and he looked 
like a man who realized the responsibilities of 
his situation. Without rising from his chair 
he cried out, “It is the mind that makes the 
man, people say. Very well; it follows that a 
man cannot really succeed unless he think 
out something original; some bold praise- 
worthy scheme which has never entered the 
head of man before. That is my aim, and I 
advise Samuel to beat out for himself an 
original path. My iDEA has been my com- 
panion for years; but modesty will not 
sanction my alluding further to-night to the 
great subject of the utilization of ROAD 
SAND.” 

The good-humoured laugh which greeted 
this last speech had the effect of lighting up 
the features of Mr. Nicholas with an expression 
of proud self-satisfaction. 

Meanwhile Mr. Charles Spendel was not 
quite himself. It is true he had talked a 
great deal with Mary Chandler, besides singing 
with her at the piano while Rose played. Yet, 
nevertheless, it was clearly evident that the 
company was of too serious a kind for the 
sprightly bank clerk. He was sitting next to 
Mary, and in addition to other dainty speeches 
he was complimenting her on her brother's 
looks and address. 

“Miss Chandler, I give you my word of 
honour,” he said, “ that next to having made 
the friendship of yourself I am glad to have 
made that of your brother.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Spendel.” 

Mr. Spendel thought he detected external 
evidences of a growing appreciation on the 
part of his pretty companion, and so proceeded, 

“A man like your brother, Miss Chandler, 
ought to take a high position in life—he ought 
indeed. Judging from a rather short acquaint- 
ance I really believe he is cut out for something 
superior ; say a bank—yes, in time I mean, if 
he cultivated his gifts.” 

“But Samuel would not forsake his own 
profession on any account,” said Mary. 

“No,” replied Mr. Spendel, as another 
idea shot across his mind. “All habit, 1 
suppose ; some people do not care to rise. 
But, Miss Chandler, shall I propose a comic 
song to enliven the company?” 

Blushing in perplexity as she looked across 
the room at the group of elderly people there 
assembled, Mary replied, “I think not, Mr. 
Spendel.” 

“Nor a recitation from ‘The Last Days of 
Heroism, or from ‘The Fair Forester’s 
Lament,’ or something of that sort?” 


something,” answered Mary, thankful for the 
relief which her father’s rising afforded. 

“TI have a little story here,” said Mr. 
Chandler, holding forth a paper.—‘‘A little 
story which you may like to hear read by the 
author. The perusal has pleased me, and 
I think it will teach some of you who are 
younger a necessary lesson. It is called ‘The 
Price of Money,’ by Henton Fairlock. Shall 
we request him to read it to us?” 

All having approved of the proposal, the 
manuscript was at once handed over to its 
author, and he read the story which was an 
allegory well suited to the temper of the 
company. A certain rich man was rebuked by 
a dream for his sordid-mindedness, and happily 
became a changed character. The story itself 
may be given in this place, as it will not 
greatly interrupt the narrative, and will serve 
as a specimen of Henton’s handiwork at this 
time. 


Che Price of Money. 


Once upon a time, in the delicious coolness 
of a June evening, we young people were all 
assembled in a large summerhouse which our 
uncle Dillon had built with his own hands 
in the flower garden, for the purpose of 
hearing a long promised story. Even Mr. 
and Mrs. Isaacs, the old gardener and his 
wife, and the maid-servant came to listen, 
taking up their places on the grass opposite. 
Uncle Dillon at once commenced, and called 
his narrative 


THE LANDLORD'S DREAM. 


You are all aware that the house in which 
some of us reside was in former days a 
convenient hostelry for persons travelling 
between London and the north. In the 
early part of the reign of George the Third 
the landlord of this house was a person of 
the name of Loveluck, a man who from small 
beginnings in life became exceedingly rich. 
He was also very mean, and the neighbours 
thought he had revenged himself upon society 
for the trouble incurred by amassing money, 
by neither spending nor giving away more 
than could be avoided. 

“Though Mr. Loveluck had been so pros- 
perous in Vellow the townspeople left him 
very much to himself, ‘to grub along’ as the 
vulgar phrase goes, after his own pleasure. 
The better sort of inhabitants refused to 
descend to Mr. Loveluck’s level, he being a 
mere innkeeper, and for some reason or other 
his equals did not court his society; and the 





“Stay, Mr. Spendel, papa is going to say 











reason was obvious—the old gentleman main- 
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tained that company-keeping brought no 
working return for pecuniary outlay. His 
two aims in life were to gain wealth and keep 
his house ‘respectable,’ and in both ot these 
he was eminently successful ; for the “tap” 
custom was all but suppressed by scanty fires 
in winter and by sour beer in summer, 

Mr. Loveluck was a widower with an only 
son, and one evening as the. landlord sat 
alone in his cosy private parlour he was 
noticed to be in an unusually hilarious mood. 
At any time when they appeared, these fits of 
geniality resembled gleams of April sunshine; 
for Mr. Loveluck was, not of a good temper. 
He was easily elated and_readily soured ; 
hence the symptoms of..a brightening 
countenance. were always peculiarly wel- 
come. to the household, consisting. of Mr. 
Loveluck, jun., Mrs, Fleanits the house- 
keeper, and divers servants who did the 
ordinary work of an inn. The sire was 
now alone, his son having lately gone off 
in search of health and amusement to 
the little town of Duskybeach, a secluded 
watering-place on the north-eastern coast, 
with nothing in. particular to recommend. it 
but indifferent lodgings and pure air. 

“ Now when Mr. Loveluck'did happen to be 
in an hilarious, mood, his donhommie needed 
yenting as urgently as confined air in a barrel 
of new beer. .His son being absent, however, 
he had no confidant with whom he could ex- 
change sentiments, so that there was actually 
no choice between repressing his sentiments, 
and regaling Mrs. Fleanits with bursts of 
his urbanity. The latter alternative was 
wisely chosen; and as Mrs. Fleanits passed 
to and fro, preparing her master’s evening 
meal, opportunities were not wanting of 
showing off to.advantage much condescending 
politeness. 

“TI suppose. it, will be as, well to give the 
reasons why Mr. Loveluck happened to be 
in, a hilarious mood, especially as that en- 
viable condition of mind was so much more 
foreign to his, nature. than.the household 
could have desired,, , Mr..Loveluck had just 
effected what he judged to-be a very, masterly 
stroke. of business. At Garraway’s, Coffee- 
house on that very day he had.purchased in 
one lot, and at, alow. price,,the, farmstead 
whereon he himself was born and reared ; 
and Jet phlegmatic folks. say what, they will, 
it is a proud day in a man’s history when he. 
comes. into possession asthe lawful owner of 
‘the old house, at home.’ ; In.this instance 
there was mere than usual.reason for glorifi- 
Cation, since the said land ,contained certain 
stone-quarries,. the, working of which would 


add some thousands sterling to the total of 
Mr, Loveluck’s fortune. 

“While giving some finishing touches to 
the tea-table, Mrs, Fleanits showed a disposi- 
tion to be talkative, ‘Some gentleman in the 
coffee-room, sir,’ she remarked, ‘seemed to 
be wonderfully curious about our sign,and why 
the housewas called the Seven Bishops.’ 

“¢T hoped. some. one informed them, Mrs, 
Fleanits,’ said the. landlord ; ‘ You all know 
that once upon atime the old place was called 
The Queen of Bohemia, and was changed to 
the Seven Bishops, out of compliment to the 
bishops who resisted James the Second.’ 

“¢ 1’m not learned in them things,’ answered 
the old servant, ‘but the Boots explained them 
wonderfully well; and he said that the old King 
George the First had once stopped here, and 
had had a talk with your grandfather, sir.’ 

“¢ Ah, quite true, Mrs. Fleanits, and sin- 
gularly enough, his Majesty not only compli- 
mented the accommodation of the house, but 
my grandfather’s brood of fowls,’ 

“ ¢ Wonderful that. a king should be, in- 
terested in chickens,’ exclaimed the old 
servant as she left the room, soon to return 
with two letters which had just then been 
delivered. The seals were at once broken, 
and it soon became manifest that the con- 
tents of the said letters were distasteful. 
The one contained an appeal from a .com- 
mittee, who wished to provide funds for a 
new church in a needy part of the parish ; 
the other merely asked for a subscription to 
a local soup-kitchen—one that was established 
long before such institutions became general 
in London. 

* Mr. Loveluck waxed quite ironical, ‘ Ha, 
ha,’ he, laughed, as Mrs, Fleanits now 
entered with a rump-steak, a steaming tea- 
pot, and the sundry other en¢remets necessary 
for the edification of a hungry man who 
might find himself in a disposition to make a 
comfortable meal. ‘Well, well, dear me, 
did ever any one hear of the like. My eyes 
must be deceiving me! No! Its just as I read 
it! Mrs, Fleanits, will, you believe it? they 
want to build anew.church. Besides that, they 
are bert on enlarging the soup-kitchen—partly 
at my expense, you know. | Just as if people 
who work hard for, their money could always 
be giving it away.’ 

“* Perfectly ridiculous, sir, I,eall it,’ replied 
Mrs. , Fleanits, who was glad to find, her 
master in a congenial mood, and likely to 
appreciate her attentions. 

“* You may well say that,’ Mrs. Fleanits, 

“*T could not have believed, sir, if I had 
not seen. it with my own. eyes,-or, as I should 
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say, heard it with these very ears ; couldn’t, 
indeed. Of course, sir, you won’t encourage 
them by giving them anything ?’ 

“* T always have reasons for acting and not 
acting, Mrs. Fleanits,’ said the landlord in a 
slow deliberate tone, intended to be unusually 
impressive. ‘Do: you ask my reason for not 
falling in with the new church scheme? 
Parsons are the most ambitious of men, and 
this fine building is not wanted. Do you ask 
why I do not give money to this soup- 
kitchen? Idle people will not work while 
they can get soup for nothing. It is very 
easy to ask people for this and that; but 
where on earth should I have been if I had 
given my income away instead of saving it. 
Mrs. Fleanits, you know what a philosopher 
is; he is a man who can give a reason for 
doing a thing, or another for not doing it.’ 

“** You’ve got the whole thing in a nutshell, 
I see, sir,’ said Mrs. Fleanits, stopping in the 
doorway, as if she suddenly recollected some- 
thing else. ‘And now I think of it, sir,’ 
she continued, ‘I may as well tell you that 
Tom Denton’s child came, while you were in 
town, to say her father was very sorry, but 
having been ill a month, he could only send 
five out of the thirty shillings he owes for 
rent. Well, thinks I myself, that child does 
not look like wanting anything, and so I said, 
‘I don’t think, my dear, that Mr. Loveluck 
will wait.. It’s no business of mine, you 
know, but you had better tell your father that 
Mrs. Fleanits does not think his message will 
be acceptable.’ 

“*Vou acted quite right, Mrs. Fleanits,’ 
said Mr. Loveluck. ‘True charity always 
teaches the poor to be self-dependent. If all 
be true I hear, Tom Denton is not the most 
industrious man in the town, and I’m just 
afraid he’s encouraged in idleness by help 
from the parish and that soup-kitchen. Such 
people must not expect me to encourage 
shocking habits. Tom Denton must pay up, 
or take the consequences.’ 

“Thomas Denton was a poor, industrious 
man, but was so far unfortunate that he had 
of late been subject to a severe attack of 
illness. Having lagged behind in his pay- 
ments, he was again unfortunate in having so 
grasping a landlord as Mr. Loveluck; but 
into these particulars it will not be necessary 
to enter, because for the time Tom Denton 
and his demerits passed out of Mr. Loveluck’s 
mind, as he was engaged with the steak, tea, 
and sundry dainty trifles with which his table 
was furnished. 

“Besides making a present hearty meal, the 


fortnight his son would come of age, and the 
fond sire contemplated giving an entertain- 
ment to certain select friends in honour of 
the auspicious occasion. He also desired 
in some way to celebrate his acquisition of 
the farm. A fit of extravagance was upon 
him, and he thought he could kill two birds 
with one stone. 

“ Arrangements were accordingly made for 
the coming festivities. Mr. Loveluck, jun. 
was recalled from Duskybeach; the guests 
were invited, and the banquet was spread in 
the large coffee-room of the Seven Bishops. 
Though rather numerous, the company was 
supposed to be select, and chiefly consisted 
of well-to-do tradesmen of the district. There 
was Mr. Scrambler, the most active member 
of the Vellow Board of Guardians; there 
was Mr. Clownswig, the leading wit of the 
town ; there was Mr. Crawlingham, the law- 
yer’s clerk ; to say nothing of Mr. Busket, the 
local poet, and Mr. Liccorish, the excise- 
officer. One and all of these, as friends of 
the family, commanded the unbounded re- 
verence of Mrs. Fleanits, 

“Tt would be difficult to say which was m 
the most satisfactory condition, the appetite 
or the temper of each favoured individual 
present. The fare was as excellent as it was 
abundant, while the choicest wines of the 
Seven Bishops’ famous cellar flowed as Mrs. 
Fleanits never supposed such rare liquids 
could flow ; and to crown a }] such execution 
was done among fish, joints, fowl, and game, 
as could not but excite a plain woman’s 
admiration, and extend her ideas of life in 
general. Care seemed to have passed from 
every countenance as the host sat at the 
head of the table, the envy and admiration of 
a joyous company. 

“ At last there came a reverential hush, Mr. 
Loveluck rose, and in the course of a spirited 
speech passed a fond eulogium on his son as 
a business man. The speaker gave some 
plain advice about making way in the world, 
and referred to the art of money-making in 
general. Mr. Loveluck also gracefully ad- 
verted to his own history, but declined pro- 
posing his son’s health, thinking that such 
trifling compliments should flow forth spon- 
taneously from disinterested parties. 

“ In the opinion of Mr. Scrambler, the lead- 
ing genius of the Board of Guardians, these 
words were a direct challenge; and being 
touched in a sensitive part, Mr. Scrambler at 
once rose, and was ealously eyed both by 
Mr. Clownswig, the wit, and Mr. Busket, 
the poet. Both these gentlemen thought they 
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‘Hear, hear,’ at the conclusion of the 
orator'’s first sentence. 

“* Ladies and gentlemen,’ said the master- 
spirit of the Board of Guardians, ‘I rise to 
perform a pleasurable task when I ask you 
to wish long life and happiness to one who is 
a son worthy of such a host as ours,—a man 
whose excellent business tact cannot be too 
highly extolled, nor too closely imitated by 
those who would excel in virtue and succeed 
in life.’ 

“The ‘Hear, hear’ with which Mr. 
Scrambler’s rising was greeted now gave place 
to cheering and clapping, so that one un- 
familiar with the manners and customs of 
Vellow might have supposed that the com- 
pany were seized with a determination to 
shatter into ruins the best dessert service and 
cut glass that were doing such good service 
on this occasion. 

“Silence restored, Mr. Clownswig, the wit, 
as a near acquaintance of the Loveluck 
family, begged to be next allowed to bear 
testimony to the model character of their 
generous-hearted host. As the son of so 
gifted and virtuous a father, Mr. Loveluck, 
jun., would surely live to reflect credit on the 
family name,—a family whose virtues were 
chiefly exemplified in its head, and was an 
example for all Vellow. These sentiments 
were powerfully supported by Mr. Crawling- 
ham, the lawyer's clerk, and by Mr. Lic- 
corish, the excise officer. 

“Much more was said and done which may 
be left undescribed. When the time for 
separating arrived, Mr. Loveluck’s bosom 
glowed with honest pride. Why should it be 
otherwise? He was rich,—the result of 
prudent trading and economy; he possessed 
a son worthy of himself, and one likely to 
honour his father’s house by continuing to 
act after his father’s example,—a policy the 
more necessary as wealth was yearly increas- 
ing. Chiefest of all, the trader’s heart swelled 
with satisfaction on discovering how surpris- 
ingly he himself was respected. Mr. Love- 
luck had suspected it was otherwise. Certain 
plain-spoken persons had given out that he 
was a little hard,—that he was, in fact, a 
money-grub! Evidently both he and they 
were mistaken,—gloriously mistaken ! 

“The company were now gone; the house 
was silent ; Mr Loveluck retired to rest. He 
lay down to rest on that memorable evening 
feeling more self-satisfied than he remembered 
ever having felt before. How indispensable 
to Vellow was his presence there. Humility 
had led him astray ; he was now awakening 
to the truth. 


“ Mr. Loveluck soon fell asleep though pro- 
bably his slumbers were not of the lightest, 
seeing that his constitution was best accommo- 
dated when he retired to rest supperless, and 
on this evening an excellent custom had 
been disregarded. Nevertheless Mr. Love- 
luck soon fell asleep, and then he dreamed a 
dream. 

“ He thought he was travelling along a great 
highway which led through a country he had 
never seen the like of before. The sun was 
high in the sky, and though the land was 
fruitful some were poor while others had 
more than enough. On all sides were seen 
people who gathered and ate of the plenty pro- 
vided ; while the most contented and happy- 
looking were those who remained satisfied 
with such things as were within reach. 
What surprised Mr. Loveluck a little was 
that many should risk life and limb to secure 
what was too far from the ground to come at 
conveniently ; and which though sweeter to 
the palate was less nourishing to the con- 
stitution than the plainer fare below. Many 
who were supposed to fare the best became 
selfish and greedy, and had _ill-favoured 
countenances. 

“While Mr. Loveluck was thinking about 
the meaning of these things he observed an 
angel on the road coming towards him ; a 
being with large dark eyes, a full counte- 
nance and one who looked as though he had 
never smiled. He carried a kind of wand 
which he sometimes half concealed, and on 
this was written DEATH. 

“¢Would you know the meaning of the 
things you have seen?’ asked the angel. 
‘ The seeds of the fruit which these people are 
now eating will}bear other fruit, and that other 
fruit will be their food through all eternity.’ 

“ Mr. Loveluck now followed the angel to 
a place far, far away from this spot where he 
would have lingered longer. The country 
was exceedingly fair, surpassing in loveliness 
anything which has ever been heard about 
from story-books or fairy legends. There was 
no sun in the sky and yet there was abound- 
ing light. The country was divided into 
separate fields, each portion being filled with 
matchless fruits and flowers to please the eye 
and gratify the taste. Through the whole 
country there flowed a broad crystal river 
the banks of which were clothed with vegeta- 
tion of the brightest emerald. 

“Mr. Loveluck looked on in rapture, but 
still in perplexity as to the meaning of what 
he saw. ‘Each of these gardens,’ said the 
angel, ‘is the future inheritance of some per- 
son now living in the strange country whence 
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you have come. The people who come here 
will be eternally blessed ; for having sown 
good seed in faith and hope they will here by 
favour of their Lord reap life everlasting. 
Here nothing dies; but life as it were will 
ripen into new life to all eternity. But 
every one will have his own and not that of 
another; and the fair things you see they 
will never cease to cultivate.’ 

“ Mr. Loveluck was delighted; he thought 
he had mastered the whole mystery. ‘ Ah, 
I see,’ he said, ‘These pleasant fields are 
the future homes of the rich?’ 

“Oh, no,’ answered the angel quickly ; 
‘Some of them are for rich people; but very 
many are for the poor. More wealthy persons 
might come here than ever will come were not 
great numbers of them blinded by prosperity, 
and so forfeit what you see around you for 
the sake of temporary enjoyments in the land 
we have left behind. This sacrifice repre- 
sents the mighty price they give for the 
hoarded money of earth. Do you not see 
that there arenames attached to each garden ?’ 

“ Looking as he was directed to do Mr. 
Loveluck read the names of several persons 
whom he knew in Vellow. The names of 
certain persons were written there whom all 
alike respected ; but there were the names of 
others who had often been derided and 
spoken against, even by Mr. Loveluck him- 
self, as religious hypocrites—unthrifty idlers. 
He was surprised at this, and became grow- 
ingly interested. 

“* You are wishing to find your own field— 
your own name?’ said the angel with a pitiful 
glance. 

“Mr. Loveluck was desirous of doing that 
very thing; though he would have kept his 
thoughts private had that been possible. 
Seeing that his guide so easily read his 
thoughts there was no alternative but to 
answer ‘ Yes,’ 

“<¢Tt is not here ; but follow me and I will 
show it you,’ replied the angel. Mr. Love- 
luck did as he was bidden, and now followed 
his guide through fragrant valleys and richly 
verdant hills. On and on they went not 
sensible of fatigue, and soon reached the 
highest peak of a mountain range bounding 
that part ofthe country. Here they suddenly 
stopped, for while in the far distance the out- 
line of other hills were faintly discernible, 
between the travellers and that unknown 
country there wasa great gulf of darkness ! 

*«*T must carry you across this wide 
expanse,’ saic the angel, not heeding the 
troubled expression on Mr. Loveluck’s face. 


two were swiftly traversing the darkness, in 
what seemed like an incredibly short space 
of time they alighted on the opposite side. 

“Setting off across the country the two 
passed through a bleak sterile waste. The 
air they breathed seemed to be thick with 
poisonous gases; the hills were barren, a 
freezing fog hung over the valleys, while a 
broad black river rolled its impure current 
rapidly along through the entire country. 
Like the fairer land they had just left behind, 
the area of this horrid empire was divided into 
portions; but instead of being fruitful in 
things pleasant to the eye and palate they 
bred thorns, thistles and other rank ill-looking 
weeds, besides being refuges for unclean 
animals. At first Mr. Loveluck looked awe- 
struck, then suddenly a pallor overspread his 
features, and his heart turned sick—he had 
read hisf{own name! He said nothing, but 
looked into his companion’s face with an 
inquiring agonising glance. 

“« Yes, that is yours!’ said the angel, 

“«¢ Mine ? Impossible !’ said Mr. Loveluck, 
shuddering with horror. 

“ ¢ Ves, that is yours!’ continued the other. 
‘ This is the land of Death, my native country. 
Decay begets decay in this land of the shadow 
of death. I conduct people hither, but never 
take them hence again. Yes, that is yours! 
You will cultivate deadly weeds through all 
eternity.’ 

“On looking up Mr. Loveluck perceived 
that his guide was gone! Ina state of mind 
bordering on frenzy he walked hither and 
thither about his horrible inheritance, and 
always on coming to the boundary he found 
that his legs refused to carry him further. 
There was no way of escape. At last he 
heard a voice speaking to him— 

“Fool that you are,’ said the invisible 
speaker, ‘What is denied you that you 
have not sought, longed for, and in your 
heart even prayed for? You have desired 
nothing better than money, and money in 
abundance has been given you. You now 
behold the fruit of what you have sown. 
What would it have availed had better things 
been cast before swine ?’ 

“Mr, Loveluck groaned in despair, but the 
voice continued, “ You believe in the grossest 
flattery of time-servers, because it encourages 
your pride, and you accept the counterfeit as 
sterling metal. They who do not sow good 
seed in sowing-time must not expect a fair 
harvest. They who sow wheat never garner 
tares. What men covet most may have its 
price—even money has its price, and must 
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“Mr, Loveluck groaned’ again in anguish. 
‘ Simple faith would have won me a place in 
the country I have jeft behind,» he «said, 
weeping bitterly, ‘but»my money has won 
nothing better than this!’ 

“Such was the shock hisnervous system had 
sustained, that Mr. Loveluck woke with a start, 
which made him half believe that he had 
actually jumped back ‘into: the body after a 
temporary separation, even after he fully 
realized that he was again on earth. He 
trembled and perspired at the remembrance 
of his dream, imagining that he must have been 
the subject of a horrid nightmare engendered 
by indigestion ; but so vividly real’ was the 
vision: that even the recollection caused him 
to tremble.. He made ‘a desperate effort to 
shake from his-memory what the unknown 
voice had spoken, by denouncing heavy 
suppers as improper and absurd, but all was 
to no purpose.. A gaunt spectre seemed to 
be near, ever pointing to the land of Death, 
and saying ‘ Even money:has its price!’ 

.**Thus the landlord’s memory was never 
disburdened of what he had experienced in 
dreamland, and all that had been said was, as 
it were, re-echoed day by day. Could it be 
possible that he was sowing tares? Were 
the flatterers whom he encouraged really 
hollow-hearted? Did Divine justice really 
set a price on hoarding money? To one and 
all of these questions conscience answered 
‘Yes!’ There followed an inward struggle, 
and then—lo a mighty change ! 

“* Mrs. Fleanits,’ said Mr. Loveluck one 
day, some weeks afterwards, when again alone, 
‘I shall give £4100 to that new church.’ 

* The church is ‘very much wanted, sir,’ 
answered the dame, who always coincided 
with her master’s opinion. 

“* And, Mrs. Fleanits, I shall give ro to 
that soup kitchen.’ 

“* The soup kitchen is the greatest blessing 
} to the poor in the parish,’ the old lady still 
replied. ‘I do believe some of them would 
have died without it last winter.’ 

“* And, Mrs, Fleanits, would it not be well 
to send something to Tom Denton? The 
man is really too ill to work. Remember, 
| too, that he is told not to trouble about that 
bit of rent. | We will begin a fresh reckoning 
when he gets. strong.’ 

“* A worthy man is Tom Denton, sir,’ said 
Mrs. Fleanits. ‘My heart ached for his poor 
child when.she came ‘here last time. She 
was so modest, and so pinched with cold, and 
well behaved.’ 

“‘ Mr. Loveluck was ‘conquered. While not 


a passion for money. He now felt like a 
man newly endowed with liberty, and he was 
no less grateful than surprised at the happiness 
this surrender to the gospel brought to his soul. 
While he lived more for others he found that 
he himself could better enjoy the wealth with 
which God had entrusted him. Inn-keeping 
accorded less and less with his taste, though he 
exercised a stricter watch over his business 
in order that all should be in keeping with 
his altered character, and at last he retired 
into private life. The dream he always 
remembered as a circumstance fraught with 
valuable lessons.” 

“The twilight was deepening when uncle 
Robin had finished his story.” 

“Mr. Isaacs, the old gardener, who reclined 
on the grass during the narration of the 
above, was the first to speak ; and he remarked 
that a man who should have remained close- 
handed after the warning of such a dream 
would have been as inexcusable as one who 
should have remained in the City of Destruc- 
tion after dreaming the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
We all of us warmly thanked uncle Dillon 
for his story, and in reply he said that he 
hoped we might be saved by God’s grace 
from that degrading idolatry, the love of 
money ; for money resembled fire, it was an 
excellent servant but a bad master.” 

When Henton Fairlock finished his story 
Mr. Chandler said he hoped the young peo- 
ple would remember that sinful passions have 
their price, while a dream may teach great 
lessons. 

But to return to the company. As yet 
nothing had happened to interfere with the 
enjoyment of the day. Rose and Mary, de- 
lighted in having so long a time together, in- 
tensely appreciated the whole affair. After his 
late speech Nicholas Raggles assumed a show 
of abstraction, as if undecided whether it 
became an original thinker to be frivolous like 
other people. He also atoned for treading on 
Rose Fairlock’s toes by paying her some 
attentions, which the lady thought were 
awkward compliments. Amelia and Giles 
Leslie seemed to become growingly attached. 
It was thus the young people enjoyed them- 
selves while their elders looked on admiringly. 
In the meantime, while light and enjoyment 
reigned at the chemist’s establishment, distrust 
and agitation existed elsewhere. Hurrying 
westward was an old gentleman to whom news 
of the festive gathering was occasioning con- 
siderable uneasiness. Until a few hours 
previously Mr. Raggles knew nothing of the 
festival in connection with Samuel's majority, 
and hehad not been asked for leave of absence 
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either by his son or daughter. Happening to 
be in the city during the day, he casually 
strayed as far as Clerkenwell for the purpose 
of calling on his son-in-law, Mr. Horrocks, 
with whose general character the reader is 
familiar. 

From Mr. Horrocks Mr. Raggles first heard 
of the Chandler gathering, and on hearing the 
news the old man manifested some bad temper, 
ostensibly because he was not consulted by his 
children ; but really to conceal some appre- 
hensions troubling his mind. He had some 
show of reason for being troubled. His family 
were being brought into direct association 
with one who not only knew James Chandler, 
but with one who met James Chandler’s step- 
father at Clerkenwell! This consideration 
being too much to endure with calmness, Mr. 
Raggles perspired with vexation. Then hastily 
leaving Quellum Street he hastened away and 
reached Paddington about eight o’clock. He 
was ushered into the drawing-room just when 
the company were drinking tea. 

“ Ts that really you, father? ” cried Amelia, 
pettishly. 

“You have interrupted me in the middle of 
something. -I was telling Rose about Mr. 
Spendel’s friend who is staying with us,” 
said Mrs. Horrocks, also in a dissatisfied tone. 
“T thought she might be able to decipher him, 
and.so I have invited him to come.” 

Wishing to conceal the anxiety which his 
features betokened, Mr. Raggles said that as 
he was passing he thought he would look in 
and see Mr. and Mrs. Chandler. He tried to 
turn off the matter with one of his best smiles, 
but the effect proved a failure. His mouth 
went awry, and his features lapsed into a 
grimace. He shuffled in his chair, would not 
take off his coat, while his eyes showed un- 
easiness whenever another person noticed his 
movements, 

What could be amiss ? Amelia, knowing as 
she did her father’s nature, perceived that 
something was wrong; but Mr. Raggles was 
not communicative. He was fatigued, having 
been a long round during the day. He 
thought it would be better for them all to go 
if Mr. and Mrs. Chandler would excuse them. 

“ Just when we are. beginning to enjoy our- 
selves,” said Amelia, still pettishly. 

“‘We will stay a while longer,” put in Mrs, 
Horrocks. ‘“ Let me finish telling Rose about 
Mr. Spendel’s friend.” 

Nicholas, now. interfered on_ his father’s 
behalf. Though as disappointed as.the others 
at this abrupt termination of an evening’s en- 
joyment, he sided with his sire according to 
usual custom. It was the policy of Nicholas 


whenever he did anything ‘in: this way not to 
half doit. There was no hesitancy or seeming 
reluctance. He wondered at his father’s con- 
sideration in coming out of his way to fetch 
them. 

Though Mr. and Mrs. Chandler might be 
disconcerted at the unexpected chill which was 
cast over their assembly they were as willing 
to excuse Mr. Raggles as ever seamen were 
to excuse the departure of an iceberg; 
because the speaker paralyzed the conversation 
of the party, it was judged advisable to allow 
him and his dependants to leave without 
further ado. 

As they walked away to the omnibus:a 
disagreeable omen appeared. The Rev. Giles 
Leslie left with the others and walked a 
hundred yards in advance with Amelia leaning 
on his arm! 

“Just what I expected?” remarked Mr. 
Raggles to Mrs. Horrocks and Nicholas. 
“ Giles Leslie is a thoughtless fellow, and has 
no money. What does he want paying atten- 
tions to Amelia?” While uttering these 
words the speaker drew his mouth awry in his 
peculiar fashion. 

While the party were making way to the 
corner where the omnibuses passed, the figure 
of a man in a cloak and wearing a felt hat; so 
drawn down as to disguise his features, 
emerged from the shade of Saint Mary’s 
Church, Gliding as it were into the rear of 
the party which had just left Mr. Chandler's 
house, the man grasped rather than touched 
the arm of Mr. Raggles, who instantly turning, 
started backward into the shade of a doorway; 
The rest of the party having proceeded, the 
two stood confronting each other, the dress of 
the man preventing his being recognised: 

“ T have been waiting for you an hour,” said 
the intruder. 

“ My evil shadow; there is no escaping 

ou.” 

“ Only wicked deeds throw evil shades; ” 
answered the other. ! 

By the light of a neighbouring lamp it 
might have been seen that Mr. Raggles was 
much agitated. Only by a strong effort did 
he suppress his feelings. : 

“ Didn’t I promise to act liberally and like 
a father. You are making me an enemy!” 
he said. 

“I do notwant patronage,” answered James 
Chandler, for it was he. . “Neither will J 
expose you before your family, unless driven 
into taking more-trouble than,is necessary. I 
merely want my own. I would not accept 
your bounty.” 








“ Surely there is justice in the land!” said 
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the old man. “ Didn’t I agree to do some- 
thing for you? What your mother left has 
gone to pay your father’s debts. I must be 
just to my family, you know.” 

Both remained silent for a few moments, and 
then Mr. Raggles continued, “And I have 
shielded you too. You know well enough 
that you could be arrested for stealing fifty 
pounds of Mr. Cheatem’s money.” 

James looked at his stepfather very scorn- 
fully on hearing so serious a charge. 

“You are a liar and a base plotter, but you 
will not succeed in terrifying me,” he replied. 

“ Don’t let us quarrel ; let us do what is 
just;” said Mr. Raggles, cowering beneath 
the young man’s hotly expressed indignation. 

“Justice with you means robbing the dead 
and cheating the living,” continued James. 
“You said the other day that the papers I 
had in my possession were superseded by 
a will of my mother’s. I came out to-night 
to tell you of a person who has witnessed to 
your villany. Justice is insulted when a 
woman-striker can take her name in vain. 
You remember the Sprints ?” 

“Yes, bad women,” answered Mr. Raggles, 
his pale features turning even paler at the 
familiar name. 

“Good,” said James, turning away, “I 
may soon want to see you again.” 

Mr. Raggles found himself standing alone. 
He stared vacantly at ‘the receding figure of 
his step-son, who was immediately lost sight 
of in the darkness of the churchyard opposite. 
He took hold of the lamp post; for his legs 
trembled, while a sensation of faintness crept 
over him. 

“J—TI didn’t strike her!” he whispered. 
“She died of heart disease. I will prosecute 
anybody who says I—I—I struck her! ” 

By a strong effort of will he rallied suffi- 
ciently to walk after his companions. 

“Why, father, how stupid you are,” cried 
Amelia, ‘Our omnibus has gone and we 
shall have to wait twenty minutes for another. 
What could you want with that odd-looking 
man? How pale you are. What is the 
matter ?” 

Though the family of Mr. Raggles formerly 
knew of James Chandler, they supposed he 
had been drowned years ago. They never 
spoke of him in presence of their father be- 
cause he shunned all reference to his second 
wife or James’s mother. 

“TI just stepped in to speak to the son of 
an old friend of mine,” said Mr. Raggles. 
“ But I am tired, and so do not worry, child.” 

“The son of an old friend” stood near 
and heard what was said. He also observed 





the number of the omnibus in which the 
party moved away. 

About two hours subsequently, Mr. Spendel 
and James Chandler were alone in their par- 
lour at Quellum-street. Mr. Spendel was 
sitting at ease ; that is to say that he occupied 
a corner of the couch, with his legs crossed, 
resting on the back of a chair. 

“ Amelia is ‘ off’ as the waiters say.—No 
doubt of it.—Sat together ; talked together ; 
went away together—The Reverend Giles 
Leslie, M.A.—Don’t sound bad.—Decent 
chap enough for his station.—Only a curate. 
Mary’s the girl though.— Queen of the bunch, 
in fact.—Capital cigar this—another favour- 
able omen,—those Chandlers know what’s 
good.” 

The above remarks of Mr. Spendel were 
apparently addressed by that gentleman to 
the cigar he was just finishing, and which he 
had brought from the Paddington party. 
James Chandler sat on the opposite side of 
the room quite inattentive to his companion’s 
soliloquy. He sat with his head in his hand, 
seemingly in deep thought. 

“ Anything happened, Jem?” Mr.’Spendel 
inquired, noticing his companion’s dulness. 
“ The old fellow came to break up our party.” 

“TI know he did, and I revenged your 
wrongs. I stopped him in the street.” 

Mr. Spendel gave a long suppressed kind 
of whistle and said, “Strong proceedings, 
Jem! How’s the game looking ?” 

“TI think they mean pressing the robbery 
scheme if they are driven to bay.” 

“Certain ruin to them if they do, Jem. 
Now I should advise-——” 

What Mr. Spendel would have advised did 
not transpire ere a knock at the door, and 
the maid-of-all-work entered and commenced 
furnishing the table with refreshments. Thus 
the conversation was necessarily postponed. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—-AN EVENING RAMBLE, 


AFTER the Sunday evening encounter be- 
tween himself and Lucy Harebell, Henton 
Fairlock strove to rule his life in accordance 
with the severe terms he thought proper to 
prescribe. Momentary indiscretions some- 
times call for a long course of corrective dis- 
cipline. It is so much easier to damage than 
to repair, to commit wrong than to make 
timely reparation. 

Nor to the mind of Henton Fairlock did 
the reserved demeanour prescribed appear in 
the least degree trivial or unnecessary. He 
entertained no doubt that he had been in- 
dulging a kind of pleasant day-dream while 
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harbouring a liking for Lucy—a day-dream 
quite out of keeping with his position in the 
family at the Grange. This unbecoming 
passion was now effectively checked, while 
its late unhappy subject retreated to his 
proper social position. He saw little of Lucy 
except at meal times, or when he occasionally 
passed her in the garden. The discipline 
might be stern and unpalatable, but it must | 
necessarily be observed to the letter. Lucy | 
must merely be regarded as the daughter of 
an estimable benefactor—-a young lady to be 
admired from a distance, and from a distance 
only. It might be true that the more 
Henton saw of his employer’s daughter, and | 
of her useful spotless every-day life, the 
greater cause he found for raising his opinion 
of her general merits. But—love? Henton 
believed it would be even ungenerous, if not 
something akin to insanity, were he to think 
of aiming at so great a prize. When he 
calinly thought the matter over he was even 
surprised at the intimacy really existing be- 
tween Lucy and Rose. At the least he was 
surprised until he remembered that the poor 
governess enjoyed the friendship of the 
heiress before her brother left Taunton. 
Then, besides, Rose was one of a thousand, 
and her acquaintance was to be prized by 
any one. 

Yet strive to conquer self as he would, 
Henton could not banish from his mind the 
fact, that in his eyes, Lucy still lived as the 
one creature on earth who was superior to all 
others. Such being the case he was fortunate 
in possessing sufficient strength of character 
to perceive the clear path of duty ahead. He 
was equally fortunate in being fully occupied. 
His brains were seldom sufficiently idle to 
allow the tempter to gain any advantage; and 
if he erred in the matter of work it was in 
ailowing himself too little leisure for recrea- 
tion. Henry’s daily lessons occupied about 
five hours ; and the time not taken up with 
his pupil was devoted to hard application 
to literary studies. Nor was straightforward 
work the only thing demanding attention 
since the sudden appearance of James 
Chandler was an event both interesting and 
perplexing. 

Yet after making due allowance for all 
drawbacks Henton’s life at the Grange passed 
pleasantly. It was his happiness to be 
engaged in a congenial work, and to enjoy 
the reward of being appreciated. It was no 
mean privilege to serve a kind considerate 
employer; it was also a great advantage to 
live near his parents. Henton was a good 
son in more respects than one. While not 








shutting his eyes to his father’s eccentricities, 
he well knew that the old pastor possessed 
in the background a goodly store of experi- 
mental wisdom, such as a young beginner 
might draw on with profit. Frequently, 
therefore, he was found in his father’s study 
benefiting by his conversation and advice ; 
and now that the weather was sufficiently 
warm and inviting to allure students abroad, 
the father and son sometimes rambled forth 
about the fields and lanes in the suburbs of 
the town. 

As yet Henton had not ventured on talking 
very much with his father of the re-appearance 
of James Chandler among the living in Eng- 
land, though he had acquainted him with the 
fact ; and a chief reason for reserve was fear 
of too greatly exciting the old man in his 
present indifferent condition of health. This 
thoughtful caution was at least necessary ; for 
the pastor’s increasing weakness had lately 
awakened many gloomy forebodings in the 
hearts of his nearest friends. Neither Hen- 
ton nor Rose had as yet mentioned this 
distressing subject to their mother, though 
it |appeared plain that Mrs. Fairlock was 
fully conscious of the nearness of a change 
which would bring the heaviest trial of life 
in a separation from him whose society and 
love had hitherto constituted her chief 
temporal blessing. 

It was on one of those calm fresh evenings 
in early summer when everybody either goes 
abroad or is tempted to do so, that Henton 
called in at the house to drink tea with his 
parents. As the evening advanced, he pro- 
posed that they should take a short ramble 
to enjoy the air. 

Though his father did not directly introduce 
the subject, Henton could plainly see that he 
was anticipating a removal hence at no very 
distant date. His ideas constantly recurred to 
the joyous freedom of the higher life, and to the 
fleeting nature of the richest earthly inheri- 
tance, if separated from the satisfactions of 
religion. Henton foresaw the speedy end, 
and in that the triumph of a noble life 
approaching ; and knowing that he should 
enjoy few other opportunities of hearing the 
voice which had so often counselled him, 
he allowed the old man to talk at will with 
only few interruptions. Yet Henton little 
suspected that this would be the last time 
he should ever walk abroad with his kind 
parent. So it happened, however. The 
inviting aspect of nature on that summer 
night abounded with interest to him who 
expected soon to look on fairer scenes. He 
lingered here, and lingered there to take in 
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the several views of the landscape as though 
their beauties were new to him. Meanwhile 
his growing feebleness showed itself in his 
frequently stopping to take rest and breath. 

Had a keen observer of human life been 
walking by the pastor's side, he would have been 
interested in noticing how his mind, involun- 
tarily, as it were, dwelt on the past. As the 
worn body neared the goal of its mortal 
course, the scenes of youth and early man- 
hood appeared to rise up in memory in rapid 
succession. Henton was a willing listener to 
many narratives belonging to a lengthened 
and varied experience. With some things 
spoken he was already familiar, while others 
were quite new. Then the parent was un- 
wontedly anxious for his son’s happiness and 
success in life. He warned him of rocks and 
quick-sands on which the literary enthusiast 
may easily founder. He pointed him to 
sources of strength and encouragement tested 
by a long experience, and then casually 
referred to the prayers he had offered as 
a parent:—prayers on which were based some 
hopes of a son’s future usefulness. 

Henton accompanied his father home, and 
then retired to his study at the Grange with 
a heart full of sad forebodings. He saw 
that a life-long separation was imminent. 
He brooded over his trouble in spite of 
himself, until he already seemed to see the 
time when his mother and sister would be 
in a semi-dependent situation. Harbouring 
dark thoughts, however, was of little avail, 
when need existed for persevering toil. Hen- 
ton was still occupied with his sombre cogita- 
tions when a friend was announced in the 
person of Giles Leslie, Dr. Evans’s able 
young curate. Between Henton and Giles 
a friendship had lately been established, and 
each was already the confidant of the other. 

The curate at once perceived that his 
friend was depressed by a fit of dulness. The 
cause of this heaviness was soon divined; for 
knowing the feeble state of Mr. Fairlock’s 
health, and the anxieties inseparable from the 
imminent loss of a father, Giles could join in 
sympathy with one so situated. 

“ Your father will leave you in the course 
of nature,” he said; “but death will be to 
him the triumph of life. Though such things 
may be distressing for the time being, you 
have more reason for gratitude and hope 
than for despondency.” 

‘You have hit upon one trouble, and only 
one,” replied Henton ; “I sometimes think 
the literary work I have begun is a hazardous 
path. I need all my philosophy sometimes 
to banish despondency.” 


“There is nothing like work to banish the 
dumps,” answered Giles. “ You know I make 
some pretence to be a reader of human nature, 
Will you be surprised if I tell you there is some- 
thing behind the scenes you have not told me 
about? Say right out, is there not something 
else which is helping make you low-spirited?” 

“Something about my cousin’s re-appear- 
ance?” 

“ No, something tenderer than that.” 

Henton made no immediate answer. He 
sat looking on the page of a volume before 
him. Then he looked up, and as his eyes 
met those of Giles he looked confounded 
and self-convicted. 

“Do you comprehend me?” asked Giles. 

“Well, no, not exactly,” replied Henton. 
“Surely you do not refer in any way to a 
love affair?” 

“T refer to Lucy Harebell and Henton 
Fairlock,” said the curate drily. 

“‘ This is really too bad, Giles!” cried the 
astonished tutor. “I will not say that I 
have never admired the young lady—who 
indeed can help doing so; but I am not fool 
enough to fix my hopes on a person in. her 
position. Besides, if ever I get rich enough 
to marry at all, I fear I may not think of it 
for years to come.” 

‘* Suppose, now, I were to advise you to aim 
even at so high a mark as Lucy Harebell ?” 

“T should say that your usual yood sense 
had for once forsaken you.” 

“ Look here, my good sir,” continued Giles. 
“‘T am not advising you to make a fool of 
yourself, as I might do were my senses flown. 
I only say, work and wait. I would not 
have you go and make an abrupt proposal 
while in your present situation. I merely 
say, aim at something worth winning. Now 
Lucy is worthy of any effort you can make, 
and would still be worthy of any fellow’s 
ambition were she quite poor. While life 
has its prizes why should not Henton Fair- 
lock win this one? My advice then is work 
and wait—work to win her, and until the 
day comes for publishing our secret, let us 
keep it between ourselves.” 

It was plain that Giles wielded a certain 
influence over his friend. The curate might 
give bold advice, but he never spoke without 
thinking and calculating. From the date of 
this conversation Henton’s views of his life 
and possible achievements were somewhat 
modified. There were many prizes he could 
never win, but it was well to aim high. Then 
Giles Leslie’s words rose up in memory, and 
were in themselves a stimulant to work.— 
Work and wait—work to win her! 
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THE ENGLISH G 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘“Viota!” cried Lina, tapping early one 
morning at the door of her friend’s room soon 
after their return to the Pfarrhaus, ‘“ Here is 
an English letter for you, five groschen 


“ By mistake, possibly,” said Lina. 





envelope—* Oh !——” 


did not know why. 
*“ He is ill. On! what shall I do?” 


tenderly putting her arm round her friend. 

“ He is very ill, I must go home,” and she 
read on hastily and with flushed cheeks. 

Lina kissed her softly on the forehead, and 
whispering, “I will return to you, meine 
Theure,” left the room to seek her husband 
before he should be gone out. 

“Ts any one coming for her?” was Adolt’s 
first question, when he heard the news. 

“I can’t tell,” said Lina, “she has hardly 
had time to read through the letter. I am 
going back to her, I thought she would be 
better alone just at first. I don’t see how 
her brother could leave home, you know. 
He says her father is very ill, do you think 
this is to prepare her for anything worse ?” 
Adolf looked very grave. ‘You see I 
couldn’t leave myself, having just been 
away,” he said. 

** Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedenten 

Dass ich so traurig bin!’ 
sang a well-known, laughing voice, mockingly, 
just beneath the window, and at the same 
moment a rosebud hit the vicar on the tip of 
his nose. 

“What are you two sitting in solemn con- 
clave upon ?” cried Stukie, drawing himself 
up in the doorway half a minute later. 
“Domestic cares, or curtain lectures ?” 

“Now, Herr Stukie, you really must be 
serious, please, for once,” remonstrated Lina, 








By THE AUTHOR oF *‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK ForEsT.” 


postage,” she added, as Viola opened the 
door. 

“ Unfranked ; how every odd !” observed 
Viola. 


“ T suppose so. Itis from my brother, I see. 
I wonder papa has not written this time,” said | 
the young girl, as she began to unfasten the 


*‘ What?” exclaimed Lina, alarmed, she}: 


“ What is the matter, Zzebe?” said Lina, 


IRL IN 


GERMANY. 


greeting. “Poor Viola has just received a 
letter to say her father is dangerously ill.” 

“ Andshe is summoned home?” interrupted 
Stukie, with a sudden change of countenance 
and voice, so unusually earnest that both 
Lina and Adolf looked at him, and then at 
each other, upon which he coloured, and 
added in a more unconcerned manner,— 

“When does she start? Is she going 
alone ?” 

** She must start, of course, at jonce, said 
| the vicar, and not alone, but—— 

“ Could I be of any service,” hastily asked 
the other, “‘ as an escort ?” 

“T really scarcely know,” answered the 
vicar, musingly, and not quite able to keep 
in bounds a little meaning smile. How was 
it that his eyes had not been opened before, 
and what would be the probable end of this 
romance, so suddenly revealed to him? 
Should he nip it in the bud as the truest 
kindness to his friend, or should he aid and 
abet it ? 

Lina had left the room. “It must be 
decided by the Miss herself, I think,” he pre- 
Is sently said, answering at once his own 
| thoughts and his friend's question, and at the 

same time looking full into Stukie’s eyes. 

These met his with an inquiring, almost 
pleading glance. Neither said any more, 
but they saw that they understood each other. 
How delicately the chords of sympathy are 
strung. They need not to be rudely touched ; 
a breath, a look, a passing expression, will 
cause them to vibrate with unmistakeably 
responsive tones. 

Lina came back bringing Viola with her. 
The suggestion made in a postcript of her 
brother’s letter was that she should request 
the vicar to escort her to her Moravian friends, 
and that she should there endeavour to find 
some one to accompany her to England, or at 
least to Calais. 

“TI might do that,” began the vicar. 

“Tt is far out of the direct route, and 
would cause a very needless delay,” put in 
Stukie. 

“ Would it?” asked Viola anxiously, who 
had not thought about the route before. 
* Oh! what can I do to go quickly, quickly ? ” 
She was much agitated and tears filled her 
eyes as she spoke. 
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“ Weine nicht, meine liebe,” don’t cry, said 
Lina, taking her hand, almost ready to cry too. 
“ Adolf will think of some way to help you.” 

“ But you say he cannot leave,” began 
Viola. 

“Tf the Fraulein would accept of my 
escort as far as the Channel,” interposed Herr 
Stukie, ‘‘ I should be but too happy to be of 
any service. It would be but for a couple of 
days. There is atrain from the next town at 
noon; the first night we are at A, the second 
at B, and the third she would be with her 
respected family.” 

“Oh, yes ; that will do, only I need not 
stay to sleep anywhere at all, I will travel 
right through. Thank you, thank you,” 
cried Viola, thinking only of how to reach 
her father most quickly. ‘When do you 
say the next train leaves? at noon? I will 
pack up at once ; please help me, Lina?” and 
she hastened from the room, followed by the 
latter. 

“Will it give offence to her friends, think 
you?” asked Stukie, a little hesitatingly of 
Adolf, when they were alone. 

“‘ Under the circumstances, we will hope 
not,” slowly replied the vicar, as if weighing 
his words. ‘“ You will be discreet ?” and he 
looked at him with a half-smothered smile. 

“As discreet as the “ Mother of the Maids ” 
herself,” replied Stukie, and they relapsed 
once more into silence. 

“Well!” said the young man, presently 
starting from his reverie, “‘ you or Madamchen 
will bring the Fraulein into town, will you 
not? and I will go on at once and tell the 
old mother of my movements, and pack up 
my haversack, so good bye, farewell!” 

“God bless you!” said the vicar, as he 
warmly pressed hishand. ‘ May He be with 
you in your going out and your coming in, 
and direct you in all your ways !” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ir was very early dawn—still almost night 
—when a cab turned quickly into Westbourne 
Terrace. The sleepy cabman bent from his 
box to the right-hand window; “Which 
number did you say, Miss ?” 

Viola started, and told him, then anxiously 
strained her eyes to catch the first sight of 
the house and its windows. The cab stopped. 
“Shutters are shut”—she gasped, then 
re-assured herself as she thought —“ of 
course they are at this hour.” 

“Shall I knock, Miss?” asked the cab- 
man. 

“Oh yes, make haste, please, not too loud.” 








The knock was not at once answered. 

“Knock again, and ring;” said Viola, 
shivering inside the cab, more from anxiety 
than cold, although the morning air was 
chill. A light appeared at a window, it was 
thrown up, and her brother’s voice said:— 
“Ts that you, Viola?” 

“ Yes!” she answered; “the servants don’t 
seem to hear.” 

At the same moment the house door was 
unbarred by a strange woman in a night-cap. 

“Ts it the nurse?” thought Viola, as she 
gave the cabman his fare. 

“Another sixpence, Miss, if you please, 
don’t be too hard on a poor old night cab- 
man, I don’t get much out of it for myself.” 

She put an extra sixpence into the old 
man’s hand, without thinking much about 
it. “How is my father?” she nervously 
began to the woman. 

“Lor Miss! Poor dear,” and the old 
creature put her apron up to her eyes. 

“O Walter ne 

“ Viola, why did you not tell me you would 
come by the night boat?” asked her brother 
as she kissed him. ‘Here,’ he added, 
“come in here. Will you get some tea 
ready, Mrs. Harding, and take Miss Free- 
man’s things up to her room?” and he opened 
the door of the dining-room, set his candle 
down on the table, and put his arm round 
Viola’s waist in a tender manner that told 
her what she could not ask. 

“Then you had left—you must have— 
before you had my second letter?” he 
began. 

“Ves,” she sobbed; “but was it so 
sudden? and why did you not write 
sooner?” And she laid her head on his 
shoulder. 

He made her sit down, wondering a little 
that she had not yet asked for her mother, nor 
expressed surprise that none of the servants 
she knew were in attendance. She had been 
struck by it, but almost without knowing it 
herself. She was too full of sad thoughts, 
and was besides very weary. 

Presently the old woman came in again 
with some tea and cold meat on a tray, and 
having inquired whether she could do any- 
thing more for the young lady, said she 
would go back to bed, 

The brother and sister sat up long, talking, 
and Viola had to hear of much that was pain- 
ful; although, as her brother wisely judged 
she could not think much of minor troubles 
while her father’s loss was the one absorbing 
thought. The family had always lived in 
apparent affluence, but when his affairs were 
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looked into it turned out that he had died 
insolvent. There was nothing for any of 
the children. His wife had only a small 
annuity of her own, and it had been necessary 
to break up the household immediately after 
the funeral, which had taken place two days 
ago, he having died suddenly before the first 
letter to Viola was written. Only yesterday 
Mrs. Freeman had left Town with her two 
little boys, leaving her step-son, Viola’s own 
brother, to settle all business matters, and 
a letter for Viola, informing her that they 
had “gone to take up their abode in North 
Devon for cheapness sake. But at present 
they would make a short stay at Clovelly for 
change of scene; whence Mrs. Freeman would 
look about for some small dwelling near a 
good school for her boys. Viola would be 
always welcome, but she supposed that she 
would naturally prefer remaining with her 
brother, who would, of course, be glad of 
her to keep house for him.” 

Viola had never seen much of her step- 
mother, having been away at school till 
within the last year or two, and since her 
return a good deal taken up with her own 
friends and affairs. She would not, she 
thought, miss her much, but the breaking 
up of the establishment seemed very dreary 
to her, and she had never in the remotest 
degree anticipated it. She was too much 
stunned to-night to feel her position in all 
ts force, and, after the first excitement of 
emotion, had relapsed into a weary sort of 
apathy, listening only dreamily to her 
brother’s hopeful plans for the future. He 
had lately been taken on as clerk by the 
firm to which he had been articled, and this 
with a prospect of by and by becoming a 
partner; in the meantime they must be 
economical, and make each other as com- 
fortable and happy as they could in some 
very modest abode. Then he kissed her, 
saying she must go to bed and try to get 
a little sleep, and she let him lead her up- 
stairs. 

As she entered her room, her eyes fell on 
her father’s portrait, hanging in its accustomed 
place above her toilet-table. She burst into 
passionate tears—who does not know how 


|the first moments of solitude open the pent 
| floodgates of grief! Throwing herself on the 
| bed, she pressed her hot brow to the pillow, 
|and sobbed aloud. She could not bear this 
| trial ; she could not say “ Thy will be done!” 
| There was no One to care for her now, no 
| one to look to in her grief. 

“Yes,” whispered her better self, as the 
wayward murmurings for a moment ceased — 
she had an “Elder Brother.” An Elder 
Brother! She had never so realized the 
meaning of the words before. And had she 

|not a Father too? And did He not care for 

|her? What were those parting words of the 

good vicar? “Cast all thy care upon Him, for 
He careth for thee.” 


**Oh ! who could bear life’s stormy doom ; 
Did not Thy word of love come brightly bearing 
through the gloom 
A peace branch from above ?— 
Then sorrow touched by Thee grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray, 
As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.” 


* * * * * 


The first weeks of mourning were over 
when a thick packet arrived with the 
| Frohlichsdorf postmark upon it. A long, 
warm, sympathising letter from Lina enclosed 
‘another in a strange handwriting. It bore 
the signature, August Stukie, and the contents 
brought a softened, far-away, misty look to 
Viola’s blue eyes. 

It took her by surprise, but as she ruminated 
over the words much seemed now so plain 
to her that she understood not how before 
'she could have been so blind. But then she 
had been self engrossed with imaginary 
| wrongs, and imaginary affection, which had 
since vanished into thin air (the object of it, 
'a thoughtless young lieutenant, was already 
flirting with another girl in India), and she 
was herself again, and her vision clear. 

' Comeback to us,” wrote Lina, “in the 
| eanty autumn ; your brother can then come 
iwith you. The change will be good for you 
‘both, and the Pfarrhaus and its inmates 
‘long to welcome you, as does some one 
'else——” 
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Ir was a rich autumn evening, after a day 
that, for the north of Ireland, had been un- 
usually warm. The sun was going down 
behind a low range of hills, and the last rays 
he flung across the harvest-fields entered the 
mullioned windows of the dining-room where 
we still lingered, and glittered on the black 
oak panels that lined the walls, and made 
prisms dance about the glasses, and finally 
gilded, as with a crown of glory, the snowy 
hair of our venerable host as he turned on 
his chair partly round to the half-open win- 
dow, and made some smiling remark about 
the merry voices that came floating in from 
where the rest of the party had gone to finish 
their dessert in the garden, or try the merit 
of the newly-rolled and shaven croquet- 
ground. They were a gay, light-hearted 
throng, who had lately filled the long table 
in the low-ceilinged dining-room,—children 
and grandchildren of all ages, from the girlish 
mother who slipped out hidden among the 
others lest little Hugh should see her go, 
down to little Hugh himself, ensconced on 
his grandmother’s knee, and kept quiet by 
perpetual small donations from the dessert | 
dishes. 

This was my first introduction to the Clare 
family, though between their race and ours 
there had been old and long friendship in 


IRISH STORY. 


baby boy in his grandmother’s lap, struck me, 
—the same marked features, high nose, and 
arched eyebrows—and, saying something 
about it, led to some conversation on the 
curious persistency of family likeness occa- 
sionally met with, of which this was an in- 
stance, that peculiar cast of face having been 
brought among the Clares by a lady of high 
degree, who more than three centuries ago 
had married the Hugh Clare, or St. Clare, 
as the name was then, to whom James I. had 
granted the broad lands from which the sun- 
set glow was now fading away. 

“Yes,” said the old gentleman, “ Lady 
Katherine brought that high nose with her, 
along with a good many other things. Her 
father, the great Earl of H——., was furious 
when he found his daughter had become at- 
tached to young St. Clare, the handsome 
page that Anne of Denmark made so much 
of. He was of French extraction ; his father 
had been about Francis, Mary of Scots’ first 
husband, and to break off the matter, Lady 
Katherine was sent to a distant residence of 
her father’s in the North of England; and 
I suppose the Court had no attraction then 
for the young man, for he took military ser- 
vice in Ireland, and was here at different 
times fighting for British supremacy, and 
finally settled here, receiving from the king a 





former times. But my father had lived much 
abroad, and so it happened that until now, 
some time after his death, I had not been 
in Ireland. ‘Thine own friend and thy 
father's friend forget not,” came to my mind 
on receiving their warm invitation to come 
among them, and this was my first day. 

Mr. Clare seemed as if he could not make 
enough of me as the representative of some 
who had been the companions of his youth, 
and kept calling up one old recollection after 
another, until I made some remark as to the 
circumstances he mentioned that they could 
scarcely have happened in his own time, 
which he assured me they did, and that he 
was a well-grown lad at the time, adding that 
he was now almost eighty. I expressed the 
astonishment that hearing this caused me, for 
there was no infirmity about him, except a 
slight weakness in the limbs which led him 
to use a stick, and his cheerful vivacity was 
that of a young man. Just then the strong 
likeness borne to him by little Hugh, the 











large grant of land, most of which we hold 
still. Would you like to see the title-deeds?” 
he continued, “as you’re so fond of antiqui- 
ties ;” and rising and steadying himself a mo- 
ment on his stick, he went over to where, in 
a recess in the wall between the windows, 
stood, on six twisted legs, a black oak chest, 
which he unlocked. The front let down like 
a falling shelf, and inside was an iron box, 
which he also unlocked, and came back to 
the table with several packets of yellow parch- 
ment in his hands. 

Slowly and carefully he untied the faded 
worn ribbon that tied them round, and spread 
out before me the ancient documents that 
told how King James, “to give ample testi- 
mony of his tender concern for the people of 
Ireland, by reducing them to order and set- 
tling them in peace, and establishing the 
Protestant religion in that district, and being 
willing to issue grants of land to persons 
able to hold them on certain terms and con- 
ditions, did hereby deliver and make over to 
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his trusty and well beloved servant, Hugh 
St. Clare, gentleman and captain in his 
Majesty’s horse troop, all those lands and 
regions of— ;” and then followed a descrip- 
tion of the lands conveyed, being a good 
share of those forfeited by a great rebel chief, 
then wearing out his days an exile in France, 
and the larger part of which was still in Mr. 
Clare's possession. 

Had he not deciphered the documents, 
they would have remained a mystery to me 
for the crabbed writing garnished with little 
flourishes everywhere, the strange spelling 
and use of words not now met with, rendered 
the whole thing illegible without study. There 
were conditions regulating ‘ Cosheries, cut- 
tings and sissings,” these having been among 
the extortions practised by former lords of 
the soil, and Mr. St. Clare was forbidden to 
take upon himself the style or authority of 
a “toparch” or petty king, nor must he 
order or divide his estate by “ gavelkind,” 
which was explained to me to be the split- 
ting up of property, so that every one of a 
man’s sons got a share; so he, on his part, 
agreeing to these conditions, his Majesty 
made over to him and his heirs for ever, 
all that region, forming the fat and fair lands 
around us, “ for the yearly rent of one grain 
of pepper, when demanded in the face of 
the archangel Michael.” 

Such an extraordinary winding up! Mr. 
Clare had counted on my amusement, and 
throwing himself back in his chair, removed 
his spectacles and laughed with me. 

Mrs. Clare, still a fine handsome woman, 
much younger than her husband, for he had 
married late in life, was just then softly 
rising to take away the Hugh Clare of the 
future who had fallen asleep, tightly grasping 
the filbert-shaped biscuit that had been his 
latest bribe for quietness. (How tightly baby 
fingers can holda thing!) He was a lovely 
creature about two years old, the child of 
Mr. Clare's eldest son, his long curls hung 
over the arm he was nestled on, and Mrs. 
Clare, laying her lace shawl over him as 
she passed us to carry him upstairs, glanced 
at the table, and said, “ that ribbon is nearly 
worn out, shall I bring an elastic band to 
fasten the papers?” 

“Oh dear no,” I exclaimed, ‘ don’t let 
let anything new, modern I mean, touch 
them.” 


{my mind as I opened the door for her to 
| pass out, while Mr. Clare carefully tied the 
'worn ribbon round the venerable papers, 
‘saying in a low half sad tone, that it would 
last his time now, and those who came after 
‘him could hold things together as they 
‘thought best. He replaced the packets in 
the cabinet and stood with me at the window, 
where I was watching the ever deepening 
shade cast on the lawn by a noble cedar 
tree that grew almost in the centre, and he 
told me that when at last his ancestor, the 
grantee of the old deeds, obtained from the 
haughty earl the hand of his daughter, and 
she came a bride to Ireland,—then looked 
upon as much what Raleigh called it, “the 
cursedest of all islands,”—she, brave woman 
that she was, to come at all with things in 
ithe state they were, brought with her many 
fair trees and plants, for she had been well 
used with pleasure grounds and gardens, and 
| would fain establish them in a land where, ‘f 
ishe heard truly, so she wrote, such things 
| were scarce ; wherefore she besought her dear 
Hugh, for the love he bore her, that so soon 
as the house was completed, which when 
ready was to call her mistress, that he would 
'cause to be prepared and levelled and en- 
riched, a suitable amount of ground con- 
venient to the mansion, where she, Lady 
Katherine, might order and dispose the herbs 
land plants and young trees that she was 
causing to be diligently collected to bring 
| with her ; and among them came the sapling. 
| cedars, scions of a noble tree that grew hard 
| by her father’s castle, the same where she for 
|love of the said Hugh had been banished. 
| And this great cedar was of noble lineage, 
for it came from Lebanon, being brought 
|thence in its infancy by the earl’s crusading 
| ancestor, the same who had lain so long in 
{that great tomb on which his black marble 
| effigy, cross-legged, with helmet and armour, 











|and a huge cross upon his breast, had ever | 


kept up the memory of him who lay within, 
| and a fragrant memory truly, so many 
centuries associated with the cedars of 
| Lebanon. 
| Trooping through an archway in a high 
| beech hedge, that, close and smooth as a wall, 
| divided the lawn from what was nowa croquet- 
| ground, came the rest of the party, dispersing 
| about in twos and threes, as if on purpose to 
look picturesque. Lightly up the steps came 


“ New,” laughed Mrs. Clare softly, lest the| the graceful young lady whom little Hugh 
child should wake, “as if India-rubber and | called mamma, put her head in at the dining- 


silkworms weren’t 


time.” 


all made at the same|room door to look if he were gone, and 


seemed satisfied to find it so, and nodding in 


Some theories bearing on this point rose to} her airy way to Mr. Clare, told him they were 
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going to dance on the lawn. One of the house 
servants was a tolerable performer on the 
violin, and he was put in requisition. while 
we crossed the hall to the drawing-room, 
where tea was ready, and Mrs. Clare was 
very busy pouring out a trayfull to be taken 
to the lawn. 

But Mr. Clare had awakened in me such an 
interest in the past history of the place that 
almost at the risk of drawing too much on his 
good nature, I asked him some “ leading” 
questions, hoping for more histories, and then 
I found that far from being “bored,” he en- 
joyed going over old times and tales, and was 
pleased to have a sympathetic listener, and so 
we sat on in the deep bay window, and the 
twilight deepened into darkness, and the 
dancers tired themselves, and the younger 
ones came to be kissed and bidden good night, 
and the stars looked down and the crescent 
moon rose from behind the stately cedar tree 
just as they had done in the days we talked 
of; but they saw a different scene and one 
vastly better, for though the past has a tender 
interest of its own that one never tires of going 
back into, such times as these we live in have 
not been known before, when discovery and 
knowledge have placed in man’s hands power 
and opportunity such as our fathers never 
dreamt of. 

And so Mr. Clare and I sat on and talked 
almost alone, for the others had collected 
round an organ that stood in the inner hall, 
and were practising some German chorals. 
It all came to us softened through closed 
doors. Mr. Clare was saying that time had 
been when an organ would scarcely have 
found a place in that house, for during some 
generations his family had been what he called 
rank Puritans. ‘The first who belonged to 
this party, Robert St. Clare, was one of the few 
English colonists settled in Ireland who were 
summoned to Cromwell’s second and last 
parliament. He was described as a sober and 
religious man, like his fathers before him, an 
adherent of Monarchy and Episcopacy, but 
deeply impressed with the failure of both these 
systems in Ireland, where the iron rule of 
Cromwell had been the first to secure anything 
of law or order. He remained in London 
long after the sudden end of the brief parlia- 
ment to which he had been called, and the 
general security of property, and the exact- 
ness and purity with which the laws were ad- 
ministered, aroused in him at first almost un- 
willingly an approbation of the great Protector 
which extended itself to all but one black 
deed ; and he returned home an adherent of 
Cromwell and of Puritanism, writing himself 








Robert Clare, for the party he had joined 
deemed the prefix of Saint to belong to 
Popery, and eschewed it accordingly ; all the 
while unhesitatingly applying the word to 
themselves in a religious sense, and so it came 
to pass that for some generations the Clares 
were counted among the Presbyterians of 
Ulster, a connection severed after the Re- 
bellion of 1798, which, whether or no 
“ hatched among ¢hem,” as Lord Castlereagh 
said, was yet so far aided and abetted by some 
of their number, as to cause the withdrawal 
from their body of many loyal men, more 
especially those of property or position. 

‘My father,’ said Mr, Clare, “went to 
church from that time, and on a Sunday 
morning we youngsters walked off with him; 
and my mother, whom nothing would change, 
drove to meeting all alone in the great old 
family coach. She was a very fine woman,” 
he said, musingly, “ high spirited and very de- 
termined ; she lived on among us until a few 
years since, and must have been nearly a hun- 
dred when she passed away. Her exact age 
was not known, the registers of the church 
she was christened in being lost when the 
church itself was partly burned in the troubled 
times, but through that long life she never 
was known to forget or forsake a friend. 
Many a one she pulled out of a difficulty. 
I’ll tell you one instance of that. 

“The meeting minister, that is, the minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian Congregation that my 
mother belonged to was cited to appear before 
the general Synod, and defend himself from 
an accusation brought against him by his own 
elders of being guilty of horse racing. Now 
according to their code of morals, this charge 


if proved would degrade a minister from his | 


office, being one of the things specially  for- 
bidden by their self-denying ordinances, as 
they were called ; but I'll tell you how the 
whole affair happened. Mr. Warnock, that 
was the minister’s name, was a very good judge 
of a horse, and had a great love of horses. 


He was a single man and poor, the congrega- | 


tion paid him as narrowly as they watched 
him, but he always managed to keep a good 
horse for riding; and in a scattered seaside 
and mountain district no one could say he did 
not want one. He was a sallow thin man, 
with a rusty hat always on the back of his 
head, his bony hands far in advance of his 
coat sleeves, his face close shaven, as was the 
custom of his class, and his long sinewy neck 
swathed round and round with a thick white 
cravat, the ends of which were always sticking 
out in some wrong place. He and my father 
were very good friends, notwithstanding my 
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father’s having left the Presbyterians, though 
this was before Mr. Warnock’s time ; and he 
was a frequent guest at our table, indeed his 
quaint dry humour and never-ending store of 
queer anecdotes would have made him wel- 
come to most people. 

“ Whether there was anything more than 
this to cause the close intimacy that existed 
between him and a person so dissimilar in 
every way as the bishop of the diocese, who 
was also an English nobleman of all but the 
highest rank, I do not know, but it did exist, 
and the bishop was the cause of the trouble 
about the horse-racing. This same bishop 
was about the last of those lordly prelates 
who in a reformed church with a plain and 
simple ritual yet kept up the pomp and state 
with which princes of the Romish Church 
loved to surround themselves. 

** The see was one of the richest in Ireland, 
but its revenues were small compared with 
those the bishop drew from his patrimony, 
and spent with no niggard hand, for the 
history of his expenditure sounds fabulous. 
Not a stone now stands of a_palace-like 
residence he had then recently completed 
at It was designed and ornamented by 
Italian architects and workmen, and they 
made it fit for Italy, not for this damp 
climate ; at any rate the bishop took some 
dislike to it, and in a very few years had it 
all pulled down, but he was living there at 
the time I speak, and one of his most con- 
stant associates was Mr. Warnock, who used 
to ride out there whenever he had a spare 
afternoon, and often stay overnight. 

“Tt happened one summer-day that he 
rode out thus, that several officers had also 
ridden over from the barracks, and along 
with the bishop they were sauntering on the 
terrace smoking. Whether they had ever 
seen Warnock before I don’t know, probably 
not, and the oddity of his appearance would 
be great to any one not used to him, so when 
he rode on to the terrace and got off the 
horse to speak to the bishop, some of the 
young fellows among the officers began to 
quiz the horse, which happened to be rather 
out of condition, and was not very well 
groomed. 

“¢Ts it my Paddy Whack yer admiring?’ 
said Mr. Warnock, ‘well he zs a handsome 
baste,—well groomed, eh ? .I don’t know, may 
be ye wouldn’t be so well groomed yersel, 
as ye got the same kind of attendance. 
Hoot toot, man, ye needn’t be spying that 
way,’ as the young officer with glass in his 
eye was pretending to inspect with curiosity 
certain marks which told that the minister's 





horse and cow lived in the same house, 
‘that’s nothing but anointment that we supple 
his legs with when he’s going to run a race.’ 

“The bishop perhaps did not like Warnock 
to be quizzed by the young Englishman, 
‘Captain Grey,’ said he, ‘perhaps you don’t 
know that this Presbyterian Paddy Whack 
could beat any horse in my Episcopal stables, 
or any other stables for twenty miles round ?’ 

““* Done, my Lord,’ said the young man, 
‘my cob is in your stables now, and I'll 
answer for it he won’t beat him.’ 

“The end of the matter was that the bishop 
induced Warnock to ride his horse against 
Captain Grey’s that evening when the tide 
was out, and there was a fine hard strand 
three miles long, and they all went down and 
the race wasrun and Paddy Whack won it. 

“Well, the matter got noised abroad and 
of course added to, and before long the ruling 
elders of the congregation went to Mr. 
Warnock and asked him what he meant by 
such doings. Was he going to scandalize the 
congregation of D , whose unanimous call 
brought him from the poor and obscure post 
he had filled before and set him up in a place 
like this, where the stipends were so well 
paid that he was fit to keep a horse—and some 
of them had even been thinking about getting 
up a subscription to present him with a gig 
for said horse, little knowing that the impious 
brute was running races, and his no less to be 
commended master on his back,—-the wonder 
was a thunderbolt hadn’t fallen on them all ? 

“ Mr. Warnock gave them little satisfaction, 
merely relating the circumstance as it hap- 
pened, but making no apology about it, so 
the next thing was they laid in a complaint 
to the Synod, and he was cited to appear 
and answer for his misdemeanours. The 
bishop heard of it, although not from, Warnock 
himself, and he offered to ordain him and 
give him a parish and so get rid of his elders ; 
and my mother heard of it, and to her Mr. 
Warnock gave the simple recital, saying in 
a manly way that if he felt he had done wrong 
he would own it without hesitation, but to 
assume penitence, and make peace with his 
inquisitors by flattering their self-import- 
ance,—no, he would follow many another 
persecuted man across the sea first, and work 
for daily bread in America. And so one 
night my father and mother sat late in con- 
sultation, and the next morning early, my 
mother’s horse ‘ King George,’ the one she 
always rode, came to the door, and she 
mounted him and rode away, and the light of 
an October evening was growing dim when 
she returned, having quashed the citation. 
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“ She had ridden round to all the elders of 
the congregation, of which she, as wife to the 
squire, was rather an important member— 
most of the elders were the squire’s tenants 
—and them she fairly browbeat into silence, 
suiting her threats, as she told my father, to 
the circumstances of each case; and then 
going on to L——, where the remaining one 
or two elders were to be found in the persons 
of some small shopkeepers, she coolly told 
them that their brethren had thought better 
of the matter, and were not going to pursue it 
any further, producing at the same time the 
declaration to this effect which she had in- 
duced them to sign, leaving it to these last to 
sign it or not as they liked, and telling them 
it was of no consequence whether they did or 
not, and so the matter ended. My mother’s 
indignation at the injustice of it carried 
all—_—” 

“Why, you and Mr. Clare have fascinated 
each other,” said Mrs. C——, coming in from 
the music hall, “ I must come and hear these 
old stories.” 

** You know them all, my dear, at least I 
think so. If you're not tired of your music, 
don’t come in to prayers yet; it’s not late, 
we have a little time yet.” Then turning to 
me,--“ What did I mean by the troubled 
times? Why, the rebellion of ’98, and some 
time before and after.” 

I asked if their family had suffered much 
at that time. 

“Not in life or property,” he said; “but 
every one was affected by the universal in- 
security and disruption of every thing. Nearly 
all ties seemed broken up, and no man could 
trust his neighbour ; and yet it’s curious too,” 
he said musingly, “ how even in the most 
hardened natures feeling can be touched, 
especially by kindness. It was a very small act 
of kindness that saved our house from being 
burned at that time, and probably all our 
lives lost as well. The town of L—— being 
a military centre, and only four miles from 
us, and patrols of soldiers*constantly pass- 
ing along our roads, we did not at all suffer 
the anxiety of those in more secluded dis- 
tricts ; and though by the end of May the 
accounts of the country were getting worse 
every day, still up to that time nothing 
had occurred in our immediate neighbour- 
hood, and my father’s trust in the loyalty of 
the district was strong. He had staid out 
longer than usual one day, and sitting down 
to the late dinner that had waited for him, he 
seemed dull and anxious, and told my mother 
he saw an increasing idleness among the 
people,—an indifference to work, whether 





master or man, all waiting for news, and col- 
lecting in twos and threes wherever they 
thought there was a chance of getting it. 
‘The times are growing worse,’ he said ; 
‘there has been bad work in the south. I 


don’t know, Mary, but that you and the || 


children had better go to Dublin the next 


good convoy that can be had, and I'll stay | 


and look after the place.’ ‘The children may 


go,’ she said, ‘if danger is drawing near ; but | 


if it is your duty to remain here, I must stay 
too. No, don’t ask me, I’ll never consent——’ 
Her words were cut short by a thundering 
sound of horses’ feet coming up the avenue, 
and they rushed to the window to see a score 
of dragoons ride up with a machine in the 
midst of them,—a kind of van, full of armed 
men. 

“The officer at the head of the party was 
dismounting as my father got to the door, 
and he proved to be Colonel Pendinnis, the 
military commandant of the district. 

““¢Tn the king’s name, Mr. Clare,’ said he, 
‘I’m come to ask for food and drink for my 
men ; we’ve been out since last night scour- 
ing the country after a rebel fellow they wrote 


to me about from the Castle, and’—lowering | 


his voice 





‘a most important capture it is; 


his clothes were all lined with papers, most of | 


them in cipher, though. He’s in the van 
there, tied hand and foot, and I’m going to 
lodge him in the county jail, and had to take 
a good escort for fear of rescue. We’ve come 


across the country, and I don’t like going | 
can’t depend | 
on the people now ; more than half of them | 
wish well to the rebels; so I did not know | 
what to do but come and ask you to help us.’ | 

“ My mother, standing behind her husband’s | 


with this fellow near L—— ; 


shoulder, heard all this, and saw the troop of 
weary, hungry-looking men and horses. My 
father glanced inquiringly at her. ‘Let them 
come in and be fed, Hugh,’ 
orders about the horses, and I will provide 
for the men.’ The colonel apologized for 
the trouble, and said if both men and horses 
had not been so dead beat, he would not 
have imposed so on any one, and there were 
but few houses he could have ventured to in 
such a manner ; but with some little refresh- 
ment now he hoped they would have their 
prisoner safely lodged that night; and my 
mother told him that as soon as the men had 
seen to their horses, which were all now led 
round to the stables, they should come to the 
hall to be served with food ; and she went to 
arrange about it, whilst my father took care 
of the colonel in the dining-room. 

“ The prisoner, with his feet tied together, 


she said ; ‘give | 
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and his hands fastened behind his back, was 
carried in like a bale, and put down not too 
gently on the floor of the hall. As soon as 
possible the servants carried to the soldiers 
all the cooked food in the house; and my 
mother who would have given all she had for 
loyalty was gratified at being able to supply 
them. 

“ Passing through the hall to see that all 
were cared for, she saw the prisoner who had 
given them such a hunt to catch him, lying 


own hands she untied or cut the cords that 
had been so tightly tied round as almost to 
cut his wrists. Half afraid of the responsi- 
bility she had assumed she never took her 
eyes off him, herself filled his plate many 
times, for he was almost famished, and stood 
while he drained the great mug of beer she 
gave him until when at length satisfied she 
saw his hands again tied in a different and 
| less painful manner, and at her request, not 
}again behind him. 





bound just as he had been when in the van.| “The troop was mounted ready for de- 
No one gave to him, to hold him tight until | parture, the two horses were in the van and 
he could be given up to the sheriff was all|the prisoner was just about to be removed 


they thought of. He was a tall large man, 
well dressed, and rather foreign in looks. 
He had managed as he lay there bound to 
raise his head and lay it on the rail of a 
table he lay near. My mother.was deeply 
touched looking at him, the more so as she 
knew how short a time he was likely to be 
among the living, for justice moved with 
rapid steps then. She went to the dining- 
room ; ‘ Colonel Pendinnis,’ she said, ‘how 
is your prisoner to dine, tied that way hand 
and foot?’ 

“Dine, madam! he’s not to dine at all, 
I'd be very sorry to impose a rebel villain 
like that on your hospitality.’ 

“* He’s probably as hungry as any of your 
soldiers.’ 

“No doubt, and worse, for he has been 
hunted on the hills since last week.’ 

“* He must have food.’ 

“So he will when he gets to jail, water 
gruel, and too good for him,’ said the colonel, 
who was eating and drinking heartily. 

“ «Colonel Pendinnis,’ said my father rising, 
‘let the man be what he may, if he were 
Wolfe Tone himself, he must have food, no 
man shall ever come under my roof and leave 
it hungry.’ 

“¢T)on’t untie him,’ cried the Colonel, ‘I 
tell you all the men there would not catch 
him if he got loose.’ 

“Will you leave it to me?’ said my 
mother, ‘I’ll answer for his safety while he gets 
some food. I rather think the people were 
not all good whom Jesus made sit down on 
the grass while he fed them all alike.’ 

“Now the dining-room door being open, 
the man lying with his head on the rail of 
the table, close by, heard all that passed. My 
mother stooping down to him said, ‘I want 
to untie your hands that you may sit up 
and have your dinner, I want you to pro- 
mise not to take any unfair advantage of my 
doing so.’ He muttered something that she 


|to it, when my mother happening to look 
towards him, he in some way made her 
understand that he wanted to speak to her; 
she went over to him, and he was speaking 
to her in a low earnest tone when Pendinnis 
|came rattling out of the dining-room, sword 
|and spurs all buckled on again. ‘ Make 
| haste, make haste,’ he cried, ‘I thought you 
| were all ready, put the fellow in.’ 

; “*A moment,’, said my mother, ‘stop a 
|moment, let Mr. Clare come here,’ and he 
|did so, ‘tell it to my husband,’ said she to 
|the man, and before many minutes he called 
|to the colonel who was chafing at the door, 
| saying it was right he should hear this ; and 
so the prostrate enemy, overcome by the 
humane feeling that insisted on his being 
fed, gave them details of a conspiracy, the 
object of which was to destroy the residences 
and if possible, the families of all the country 
gentlemen, whose lands the conspirators ex- 
pected would then be a prey for them. 
| Their plan was to set fire to the houses and 
kill the inmates when escaping from the 
| flames; a programme which proved only too 
successful in many other places. That very 
night, a Ribbon lodge, holding its secret® 
meetings not very far off, had engaged to 
light, as they called it, some of the crow’s 
|nests, and one of their first attacks was to be 
|made on Mr. Clare’s house, which was known 
| to be old and partly built of wood. 

“‘ My father and the colonel gazed at each 
other asthe man proceeded, perhapshe thought 
they doubted him, for he told them if they 
did so to send to the quarry on the Lone 
Moor, and they would find in the old pita 
large store of combustibles hidden. They 
did not doubt him though; it was plain at 
last that a war of extermination was at hand, 
and the Satanic passions of the French Re- 
volution were breaking out among them, 

“No more could be drawn from the man, 
he had told them what might save the house 
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him, and he would do no more. Even my 
mother could elicit nothing further. ‘They 
had his papers, he said, let them read them 
if they could. There was no time to lose in 
putting our place in a state of defence. 
Colonel Pendinnis gave my father an order 
for soldiers from the barracks at —— there 
were about half a dozen men about ourselves, 
labourers and serving men, and some of the 
tenant farmers, who lived near, my father 
thought would stand by him, and before 
nightfall a tolerable little force was collected, 
and rather later, four soldiers arrived from 
the barracks, they were all who could be 
spared, but their presence gave the others 
courage. Again there was a large demand 
for food and drink but the resources of the 
house proved equal to it ; and after a hurried 
though plentiful supper the plan of defence 
was arranged. It consisted chiefly in placing 
our forces in ambush, at the different points 
where the Ribbonmen would most likely 
approach, and whichever party first met them 
was to communicate with the others by 
firing a shot, and so bring all to that point. 
The horses in the stable were all saddled, and 
we boys were told to go to bed with our 
clothes on, boots and all, in case of sudden 
flight being needful. 

“ After supper, hurried as all was, my father 
detained the little assembly, while he solemnly 
commended all to God, asking for protection 
for his wife and children, and those who were 
standing by them in this extremity, and 
prayed Him to stem the tide of evil that was 
rushing over the Jand, and not to suffer the 
awful scenes that were going on in the south 
to come among them ; and then the little 
ambush parties went, each to their own 
station, and lights were put out and all was 
still, and the soft darkness of the short 
summer night settled down, just as if no evil 
deeds were being done under its gentle 
shadow. 

“ Of course no one thought of lying down. 
We boys had been sent to bed, but that was 
the end of it, we were soon back again, down 
to the great old kitchen where the faint glow 
of wood embers showed us my mother, with 
the female servants round her, all sitting in 
the hushed stillness of expectation. 

“My father had kept one of his men, a 
trusty old fellow, in the house with him, and 
the two were standing at the back door 
peering out into the darkness and listening. 
I heard my father utter a half suppressed 
exclamation of horror, and he came quickly 
in and went upstairs. Returning in a minute 
or two, he said to my mother in a tone of 





horror that I shall never forget, that it was 
all too true, he saw the light of fires in three 
places. We ran then to the upper windows, 
where against the dark background of the 
sky, the light of flames was plainly seen in 
several places. My father got very uneasy, 
fearing that some incendiary might get up to 
the house unknown to our scouts, One side 
of it was principally built of wood, being 
part of the original mansion built by the 
first of the Clares. ‘The season was unusually 
dry, and our only water supply was from a 
pump in the yard; once on fire nothing could 
save the place. 

Round and round it he and the man, old 
Tim, paced about, my father pistol in hand. 
Tim, who never could manage fire-arms, 
had a big stick. My father had desired all the 
dogs to be shut up, lest they should follow 
any of the ambush parties and so discover 
them, but one dog, a bull terrier, Brunswick 
by name, had either been forgotten or had 
got out, and he was down in the kitchen 
lying under the table, when his attention 
seemed to be roused by something, and he 
too began to listen. My father and Tim 
came to the back door to tell us they had 
been all round the house, and neither saw 
nor heard anything, and while they were 
standing there Brunswick went out, I saw him 
go, and I wished I could go with him, but I 
dare not stir off the settle. 

‘‘Not many minutes had passed when a 
scuffing sound was heard close to one of 
the kitchen windows, and in another instant 
a yell brought us all to our feet in horror. 
My father and Tim disappeared, there was 
more scuffling, cries of murder, and sound of 
heavy blows. I got out, and round to where 
the noise was. A smothered voice was 
begging for its life, and my father was saying, 
‘Don’t kill him, Tim,—don’t, man, I tell you.’ 

* ¢The murdhering villain !’ Tim was ejacu- 
lating between every blow, ‘to desave us 
that way, sitting in the bush in the windy 
an’ we passing him.’ 

“Tt was even so, the man had come up 
through the shrubbery both unknown to the 
scouts, and himself not knowing they were 
there ; worming himself like a snake through 
the thick undergrowth of bushes at the side 
of the house, and ensconced in a dense laurel 
near the kitchen window, was preparing to use 
a tinder box and dry faggots that were found 
under it the next day. Brunswick’s sharp 
instincts were undoubtedly thus used for our 
protection, and the fellow didn’t know he 
was there until he felt the dog’s grip on his 
throat. 
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“We had scarcely drawn breath after the | white as his master’s, laid on the table a large 
man was secured (Tim had beaten him! Bible, reverently opening the pages where a 
nearly to pieces) when a shot was heard from | broad ribbon lay between, and as Mr. Clare 
a belt of fir trees—they are there still, over to | rose to take his seat before it, he said aside 
the right of the garden—it was the signal from to me, “I forgot to tell you the first fellow 
one of the ambush party on whom the body | wasn’t long in jail, he escaped, and was never 
of Ribbonmen now advancing had stumbled. | heard of again.” And then he gave out the 
They had little idea of being thus anticipated, | Psalm,— 
and were moving up near the house which | ‘*O God our help in ages past,” 
they expected every minute to see in flames. | and we all stood up and sang it, one of his 

“There was a sort of small battle fought,' daughters being at the piano. Touchingly 
ending in the capture of several of the enemy, | appropriate seemed the words to all I had 
the rest escaped. | just been hearing, and then after reading a 

“The following day Colonel Pendinnis re- | chapter and a short prayer, we all separated 
turning from lodging his prisoner, who proved | for the night. 
to be a confidential agent of the heads of} Passing through the hall Mr. Clare showed 
the rebellion, came our way again. The|}me where the bound prisoner had lain, and 
soldiers had marched off the men taken the |I felt glad to know he had escaped. The 
night before to the barracks, but we were all/ faint light of the young harvest moon lay on 
in a state of considerable consternation, not | all around as I opened my window and looked 
knowing what would happen next, and the/out. I could descry the belt of dark fir trees 
news the colonel brought with him was, where the skirmishing had taken place, the 
anything but cheering, but it pleased God to} close shrubbery that hid the incendiary was 
keep this district from the atrocities com-| there still, and yet older memories belong to 
mitted in other parts of Ireland, and we! Lady Katherine’s ancient cedar tree in front, 
ourselves were not again molested.” and I heartily thanked God that our lines were 

Here the drawing-room door opened and cast in the pleasanter times of the present, 
the party from the musit hall came trooping and that we had the goodly heritage of priase. 
in. An aged servant, with his hair nearly as CICINDELA. 





OUR TRIP BEYOND TREATY LIMITS. 
A JAPANESE SKETCH. 
Part V. 


vantage. The Japanese never look so well as 


WE had to-day a visit from a very high class} The pond in our garden is frozen over, 
Daimio, accompanied by his son. On enter-| affording splendid skating just now. Some 
ing they gave to our doy a box wrapped up |of our party, determined to have an evening’s 
in paper, tied with coloured strings. On the | enjoyment, skated on it with Japanese lamps 
top were laid some pieces of sea-weed folded | in their hands, to the great amusement of our 
in paper, to indicate the humility of the}servants, who had not seen anything of the 
donor. On opening the package a beautiful/kind before. I never saw Japanese express 
lacquered box was displayed—a present to} so much surprise and interest in anything. I 
me. It was brought into the room on aj hope to try my own powers on the ice soon 
handsome tray, which I had hoped formed |as Mrs. has promised to lend me a pair 
part of the gift; but our guests took it home of skates. The cold here is intense. I feel 
with them on their departure. The father’s| it more than I ever did in England, it is so 
dress was of splendid silk, made after the} penetrating, and the winds are so piercing ; 
usual Japanese fashion, and he wore a watch |and though the sun is quite hot during the 
and massive gold chain; he seemed to be/|day, the nighis are exceedingly cold. This 
a very refined, gentlemanly man. The son|morning the water in our bed-room_ was 
was in English costume for the first time, and | thickly frozen over, and the towels hard as a 
therefore did not appear to so much ad-|board. On Christmas day, in addition to 
IX, 2A 
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some European friends, we invited one of the 
Japanese ministers to dinner; he came in 
full English evening dress, white tie, &c., and 
looked very well indeed. We had a thoroughly 
English Christmas dinner, including a fine 
turkey, stuffed and roasted, a piece of beef, 
mince pies and a large plum pudding, brought 
in blazing with spirits, to the great amaze- 
ment of our Japanese servants, who, although 
they did not relish cating fire, managed to 
consume all that remained of the pudding 
after our dinner with great gusto. I bestowed 
it on them as a special treat, for Japanese 
servants “ find their own food.” 

Our rooms were decorated with evergreens, 
which our boy brought in, in abundance, so 
that as far as possible in Japan we managed 
to realize the effect of an English Christmas. 
We did not fail, you may be sure, to drink 
health and happiness to all the dear ones at 
home. 

A few days after Christmas there was a 
general holiday at all the public offices on 
account of the Mikado’s féte, and the Govern- 
ment invited all the European gentlemen in 
its employ to a grand dinner.* The following 
is a copy of the invitation sent to them :— 


“ Sir,—The Mikado is about to worship his 
ancestors, and in consequence there will bea 
great festival for three days, commencing on 
the 28th. On those days all offices must be 
closed. This is the greatest and most im- 
portant celebration during his reign, occurring 
only once during the reign of each Emperor ; 
therefore in the name of the Mikado I shall 
be happy to meet at the ‘Cobusho’ such 
foreigners as are engaged by that Department; 
however, supposing you do not understand 
the meaning of this celebration, I shall show 
you another paper, which is written with a 
detail of the festival. 

“Dear sir, 
* humble servant, 
“Cosu TAlIsHo. 
“Sapo ToyMIDOMI,” 


Title 
Vame 


The dinner was in European style, but all 
the Japanese were in full Japanese Court 
dress—namely, brocaded silk robes reaching 
to the ground, and open at the throat so as to 
show the neck. One of them, however, wore 
an English shirt front, collar, and tie, as an 
improvement upon the native mode. All 
had on their heads high black silk caps, in 
form resembling a dunce’s cap, with a broad 


* A copy of the detailed account of the festival we 
have unfortunately as yet been unable to procure. 








white ribbon passed round the lower part and 
hanging in long streamers down the back. 

The health of the Mikado was drunk, and 
also that of various other persons; after which 
one of the principal Japanese present pro- 
posed the health of the Queen of England. 

Her Majesty’s health being drunk in this 
manner at an official Japanese dinner, was 
very pleasing to the feelings of all her sub- 
jects present, and H considered himself 
particularly fortunate in witnessing the com- 
memoration of a féfe so seldom recurring, 
especially now that so many of the old Ja- 
panese usages are rapidly dying out. 

Not many years ago the Mikado lived so 
entirely secluded, that the Japanese who had 
once in his life beheld the imperial person 
was ever after considered a notable man. 
Now, however, even foreigners may gaze at 
him, for he appears in public on such occa- 
sions as are interesting to monarchs. Having 
heard that there would be a good opportunity 
of seeing the Mikado, we got up at six o’clock 
in the morning, so as to reach Yokohama in 
time to see him embark for Yotrocka, where 
he was going to inspect the docks, &c. He 
was to go on board the vessel at eight, 
but for some reason or other embarked at 
half-past seven; so we missed the opportunity 
of seeing him, and saw only the empty car- 
riage. It was a handsome English chariot, 
painted red, and drawn by four horses, with 
plated harness ornamented with bells; the 
coachman in very plain European clothes (no 
attempt at livery) and a drab solar topee, 
though it was the depth of winter. There 
were no footmen. The gentlemen of the 
suite followed in carriages by no means so 
imposing in appearance as that of their im- 
perial master. But though we ourselves 
missed the chance of seeing the Mikado, our 
friends the § ’s were more fortunate. 
They were staying in Yokohama, and went to 
Yotrocka for the day. They were close to 
him most of the time, and saw him splendidly. 
He appeared a good-looking, intelligent 
young man of about twenty-one, with hand- 
some features and very observant eyes. His 
costume consisted of white riding trousers 
and patent leather top-boots ; over these he 
wore red loose trousers to the knee, of the 
Japanese cut, a red jacket braided up the 
front, very handsome gold chain, and a very 
curious sort of high black cap with streamers. 
He walked about all day with his hands in 
his pockets, looking at everything. At one 
of the foundries he was seated under a canopy 
inspecting several castings; unfortunately, 
just as they were pouring the molten metal 
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into the device of “ Long live the Mikado,” | the highest rank we had lately an excellen 
the boiling iron flew all over the place, the, experience. I was the only lady invited, and 
mould being damaged ; several of the people went with H and D “here was an 
were burnt a little, and many had their clothes | attempt at European style, in the shape of a 
singed, but most fortunately the Mikado was| carpet, a small round table and chairs, and 
not hurt. If any accident had happened to} we had each a steel fork, knife and spoon, 
him it might have made him afraid to go/and ale and champagne out of very small 
about in public. | wine-glasses. 

Yesterday evening the thermometer was at | The first course consisted of a little saucer 
17° Fahrenheit, and during the last few days/ for each person, containing small portions of 
we have had such dreadful dust storms that | sweet red jelly, very sa/t white fish jelly, a 
I do not think they could be worse even in| piece of sponge-cake dipped in soy (horribly 
Australia or India ; the sky was quite yellow! nasty) some flat pieces of eel, and small 
and thick with dust, and it penetrated every | heaps of what appeared to be stewed Devil's 
nick and cranny, getting into drawers and | coach-horses, all served up cold, as was the 
beneath the lids of boxes, and even among|whole of our repast. The second course 
the folds of linen—it will take a week to get consisted of small slices of cuttle-fish in 
the house cleared from it. A few days ago! vinegar, some bits of green sea-weed and 
an octopus was caught off the coast of Japar | | sea- slugs. The third course, a small portion 
and exhibited in Yedo, and afterwards in| of cold fish, with brown glaze and soy. The 
Yokohama. The arms were ten feet long,| fourth, stewed cuttle-fish, just like lumps of 
and the animal when opened was found to leather, (which, though I put it in my mouth, 
be crammed full of fishes. A gentleman of | I was quite unable to swallow) served up in 
the Legation told us that they are very|a soup of white beans and vegetables thick- 
numerous on the coast of Sado, an island on| ened with eggs. Fifth course, oranges and 
the west of Japan, and that the inhabitants|cakes. We had no bread or rice to help us 
told him that these creatures had a great|to get down these extraordinary messes, and 
liking for sweet potatoes, and would go ashore|I felt inclined to burst out laughing all 
to grub them up. The other day He got up| dinner time, as it was D——’s first experience 
very early and went into the largest market in| of Japanese chou chou (food), and I wondered 
Yedo ; he saw there sharks for sale twenty feet} how he was getting on. Everything I had 
long, but the articles sold in Japanese markets| was examined minutely and tried on, in- 
would many of them astonish a European,|cluding rings and bracelets, and I was 
and the delicacies of their tables such as} questioned both by master and _ servants 
would puzzle an English gourmand. |(who remained in the room) as to the nature 

Of a dinner in the house of a daimio of} and use of everything. M. N. R. J. 











RISEN WITH CHRIST. 
Col. iii, 1—3. 
Ir thou art risen with Christ, thy life 
Like His should be, 
From selfishness, and care, and strife, 
And envy free ; 
A life that finds in God above 
Its resting-place ; 
A hidden \ife,—yet full of love 
And tenderest grace. 


Oh! rise, and shake from off thy wings 
Earth’s gathered dust, 
And, like the bird that soaring sings 
Because it must, 
Pour forth with joy thine Easter lay, 
Sweet as the bells, 
And in thy heart ascend to-day 
Where Jesus dwells. NETTA LEIGH. 
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THE quiet rectory of Epworth was assailed | Merton. They spent three or four hours a 
about the year 1708 by a band of incendiaries. | week together in congenial study, “ received ” 
The flames broke over the building, and the once, fasted twice a week, and practised a 
family were roused from their beds in alarm. | rigid system of self-examination, now drawn 
The wife of the rector, in feeble health, un-/up forthem by John Wesley. ‘They visited 
able to climb with the rest through the|the prisoners in the gaol and the sick in the 
windows, thrice attempted to make her way | city, yet were still in darkness as to gospel 
through the door, and thrice was driven back | truth. 
by the flames. Committing herself to God,| Samuel Wesley, on his death-bed, entreated 
she waded through the fire, and emerged his son John to become his successor at 
Conviction conquered affection, 


sadly scorched, to find one child missing. The | 
father made attempts to rescue the little one, 
and failing, resigned the child to God. But 
the boy—he was five years old—awaking 





Epworth. 
and he refused, electing instead to go, accom- 
panied by his brother Charles, as a missionary 
to the American aborigines. One thing only 


from sleep, rushed to the window, and got out! was wanting to this expedition—the consent 
by the aid of a man standing on the shoulders | of his mother. ‘If I had twenty sons,” said 
of another, and was received by the grateful | the heroic woman, “ I should rejoice that they 
arms of his godly father, who exclaimed, | were all so employed, though I should never 








“Come, neighbours, let us give thanks to 
God ; He has given me all my eight children, 
let the house go, I am rich enough.” That 
child, the last rescued of the family, was 
John Wesley. 


His grandfathers were, by conviction, Non- 
conformists ; his parents (also by conviction) 
conformed. Prepared by his ancestry to join 
with either band, God designed him to have 


a mighty influence upon both. He was 
brought up in a Christian home, under the 
influence of a father who strove nobly to 
benefit his parish, and once projected a mis- 
sionary enterprise, worthy of his son, and by 
a saintly mother, who, though the mother of 
nineteen children, was the sole instructress 
of the family school. For more than forty years 
this home was a sanctuary of domestic 
virtues ; ten of the children attained adult 
years, all of these became devoted Christians, 
and every one of them died in the Lord. 
John Wesley was born at Epworth, June 
17th, 1703. At thirteen he was sent to the 
Charterhouse, at sixteen to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and a few years later he became 
Fellow of Lincoln. Time would fail to tell 
his early efforts after a religious life. He 
fasted, prayed, received the communion 
weekly, and pored over the pages of Thomas 
& Kempis and William Law. Returning, 
after some absence, to Oxford, he found there 
a band of kindred spirits, nicknamed Method- 
ists, and known’ as “ The Holy Club.” It 
consisted of his brother Charles, Morgan (an 
Irishman), of Christ Church, and Kirkham, of 


i see them again.” 

They embarked with Ingham and Dela- 
motte in a ship with a hundred and twenty 
| persons, including twenty-six German Mora- 
vians. The ship became a floating monastery. 
From four till five they prayed in private, 
till seven read together the Bible and the 
ifathers ; breakfast followed, then public 
| prayers, and various studies till noon, when 
they met to give an account of themselves. 
At one they dined, and then read to their 
floating parishioners till four; then to even- 
ing prayer and catechising of the children. 
Another hour of private prayer, and another 
of pastoral work, followed by a German ser- 
vice and renewed exhortation, closed each 
laborious day. 

Wesley was struck by the gentleness and 
kindness of the Moravians, and, when a storm 
came, by their calm composure. “Were you 
not afraid ?” he asked afterwards. “I thank 
God, no.” “ Nor your women and children ?” 
“No, our women and children are not afraid 
to die” The fellow of Lincoln felt he had 
much tolearn. He felt so still more when on 
landing he consulted one of the pastors, 
Spangenberg, as to the best plans of labour, 
and was answered, ‘‘ My brother, I must first 
ask you one or two questions. Have you the 
witness within yourself? Does the Spirit of 
God bear witness with your spirit that you 
are a child of God ?” 

They could not prosecute their designs 
concerning the Indians, and only aggravated 
the settlers by their four services a day and 
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other routine of ceremony and self-denial. 
They refused to receive any not baptized by 
Episcopal ministers, and in other ways mani- 
fested such narrowness that the colonists at- 
tempted to assassinate’ Charles Wesley, and 
a year sufficed to weary him of the land. His 
brother, made of sterner stuff, held on fifteen 
months more, and then he too returned to 
England, exclaiming, “ I went to America to 
convert the Indians, but oh! who will con- 
vert me ?”’ and again on landing, “This then 
have I learnt at the ends of the earth, that my 
whole heart is corrupt and abominable, 
and that my own works of righteousness 
are so far from justifying me that the most 
specious of them need atonement them- 
selves.” 

While the Wesleys were ploughing the 
Atlantic, or toiling in America, a clearer light 
and a greater work had burst forth in their 
native land. It came from God, and as the 
clouds clear away we see, radiant and rejoic- 
ing in the midst of the living flame, one whose 
life was indissolubly linked with that we have 
been tracing. He was a minister of the same 
church, a student at the same university, and 
a member of the same “ Holy Club.” Born 
in Gloucester, in the year 1714, George Whit- 
field—for it was he—had passed his boyhood 


in such a way that he saw in himself nothing 


but a “fitness to be damned.” At fifteen he 
became a tapster at the Bell Inn at Glouces- 
ter, yet in the midst of this ungodly conduct 
and uncongenial employment gave promise 
of his future character and career by 
“‘ declaiming ” at school and writing sermons 
at home. Hearing of the possibility of 
obtaining education at Oxford as a servitor, 
he went there in that capacity. A’Kempis 
and Law exercised their spell over his mind 
also, but were as little help to him as they 
had been to Wesley as to the way of salvation. 
He too tried the rigours of asceticism, fasting 
almost to death in Lent, and mortifying the 
flesh in various other ways. But it was all of 
no use. He got an introduction to Charles 
Wesley, and joined the “ Holy Club,” of 
which, during the subsequent absence of the 
brothers in America, he became the presiding 
spirit. The coarsest food, the roughest cloth- 
ing, prostration for days and nights upon the 
ground in prayer, told of the inward agony of 
his soul, involved him ininsult from the 
students, and finally brought on an illness. 
After six weeks’ anguish of body and mind 
God enabled him to lay hold of the cross ; 
and “oh! with what joy, joy unspeakable, 
even joy that was full of glory,” he writes, 
“ was my soul filled when ‘the weight of sin 





went off, and an abiding sense of the pardon- 
ing love of God broke in! ” 

He visited Bristol for change of air, and 
there the bishop met him and offered him 
ordination. He prepared for it by fasting 
and prayer, “and spent two hours on his 
knees in a neighbouring field the previous 
evening.” “ I trust,” he writes, “‘ I answered 
every question from the bottom of my heart, 
and heartily prayed that God might say 
Amen. I can call heaven and earth to 
witness that when the bishop laid his hand 
upon me I gave myself up to be a martyr for 
Him who hung upon the cross for me.” 

His first sermon revealed his extraordinary 
powers. It was reported to the bishop that 
fifteen of the hearers had: gone mad, The good 
prelate only wished that the madness might 
not pass away before another Sabbath. 
Whitfield returned to Oxford to visit the sick 
and the prisoners, and the schools of the 
“ Holy Club ;” thence to London, where he 
preached at the Tower, startling the congrega- 
tion, and passing out amid their blessings and 
inquiries, “Who is he?” Thence back to 
Bristol, where “the whole city seemed to be 
alarmed,” and after a short absence poured 
out to welcome him in coaches or on foot. 
He preached five times a week, and found it 
hard to get through the crowd to the pulpit. 
At his farewell sermon sobs broke out all 
through the church, and he slipped off to 
London at dead of night to escape impor- 
tunity. The enthusiasm of the west was 
repeated in the metropolis. | Churches were 
crowded on week days, and the twilight of 
Sunday mornings was illumined by the 
lanterns of the throng gathering to hear him. 
Such was the state of feeling in which, at the 
call of his friend, he left London for America. 

The ship which bore Whitfield away passed 
that in which Wesley was returning, but 
neither of them knew the fact. What event- 
ful scenes would the new-born evangelist 
have had to tell had a meeting been vouch- 
safed ! The work of bringing peace and light 
to the Wesleys was, however, reserved for 
other hands. 

Charles was the first to find it. He had 
seen Zinzendorf, and been in one of the 
Moravian meetings, and thought himself in a 
choir of angels. He was helped by some of 
the poor people with whom he lodged. And 
then, led in solitude by the Spirit of God, 
summoned the devout woman, exclaiming, 
with fear and trembling, “I believe, I believe.” 

Three days after Charles had thus attained 
rest unto his soul, John also found it. On 
May 24th, 1738, after days of dulness and 
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relapse, he opened his Bible on the words that 
speak of “exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises,” and again, “‘ Zhou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.’ That evening he reluc- 
tantly went to a society in Aldersgate Street 
where a layman was reading Luther. “I felt 
my heart strangely warmed,” writes Wesley. 
“ I felt that I did trust Christ, Christ alone, for 
salvation, and an assurance was given me that 
He had taken away my sins, even mine.” 
Thus at thirty-five years of age, after twenty- 
five years of solicitude, his soul was brought 
to anchor. 

The instrumentality used in the case of 
both brothers was that of the Moravian 
brethren. This roused in John Wesley's soul 
a great hunger to see more of this wondrous 
community. He crossed over to Germany 
and saw Zinzendorf, and visited the settle- 
ment at Hernhut, of which he said, “I am 
with a church whose conversation is in 
heaven, in whom is the mind of Christ, and 
who walk even as He walked.” 

Charles Wesley preached much during his 
brother's absence. But though crowds hung 
upon his lips, church after church was closed 
against him. He was made curate of Isling- 
ton, but speedily dismissed for his earnestness. 
Being ejected from the church he turned to 
the gaol, and preached Christ to the convicts 
in Newgate. 

A hundred years before some godly people 
had met under the direction of two clergy- 
men and the auspices of Bishop Hopkins, in 
what in this day would be termed “ Bible 
Readings,” in that “societies.” ‘They had 
waned, but the Moravians revived some of 
them. In these the fire caught from heaven 
was cherished, and the light increased. 

John Wesley on the Sunday after ‘his re- 
turn preached three times, and then ex- 
pounded to a large company in the Minories. 
On Monday he went to one of the societies, 
on Tuesday to Newgate, in the evening to 
the Bear-yard, and so on; on Sundays in 
church after church, almost always having to 
add ‘for the last time.’ At the close of the 
year Whitfield returns from America to 
find that he, the idol of the year before, 
was now treated with the same coldness as 
his friends. He was denied five churches 
in three days, but found his comfort in the 
devotions of the societies and the love feasts 
of the Moravian chapel in Fetter Lane. He 
goes to Bristol, but the churches open at 
first were all closed against him in a fort- 
night, even the chapel of Newgate being 
denied him by the mayor. Saturday, 
February 17th, 1739, was a day much to be 


remembered as an era in his history and in 
that of England. On this day he was guilty 
of the extraordinary irregularity of field 
preaching. The place was Kingswood, and 
the congregation consisted of two hundred 
colliers. The next sermon was preached to 
two thousand, and before long the numbers 
had swelled to twenty thousand. The white 
avenues washed by the tears down the be- 
grimed cheeks of the audience told the effect 
of his words. A similar gathering at the 
Bowling-green in Bristol led him to write to 
Wesley to come and help him. “I should 
have thought,” writes Wesley, “ the saving of 
souls almost a sin if it had not been done in 
a church ;” but Whitfield being gone, he con- 
sented to take his place, taking the text of our 
Saviour’s sermon at Nazareth, “Topreach the 
gospel to the poor.” 

Whitfield was by this time in Cardiff, 
where he saw Howell Harris for the first 
time. “Their souls met and blended like 
two flames, and set the whole Principality in 
ablaze.” Back again in England, he preached 
at the market crosses in many towns, and 
on his return to London, being stopped by 
a churchwarden in opening the services at 
Islington Church, he stood on a tomb and 
preached. The next Sunday, in spite of 
remonstrances, he proclaimed the truth in 
the morning at Moorfields, and in the evening 
on Kennington Common. The services were 
repeated, and scores of carriages, hundreds 
of horsemen, and thirty or forty thousand on 
foot, thronged to hear. He records a contri- 
bution for his orphan-house at one service, 
half of which consisted of nearly 10,000 
pieces of copper. Wesley comes to town 
after a glorious season in the west, and is 
thrust forward by his bolder friend to preach 
to 13,000 on Blackheath. Charles Wesley, 
being threatened by the archbishop with 
excommunication, hesitates, but is induced 
by Whitfield to stand to his colours, and 
preach at Moorfields and Kennington Com- 
mon next Sunday. 

Another step in advance was taken by the 
building of chapels. On May rath, 1739, 
the corner-stone of one at Bristol—this was 
the first—was laid by John Wesley. On 
November 11th he opened the Foundry in 
the heart of London, and this was long his 
head-quarters. This year was marked by 
three other events,—the beginning of lay 
preaching, the beginning of quarrels, and the 
beginning of persecution. John Cennick 
was appointed to pray and expound, but not 
to preach, at Kingswood ; Thomas Maxfield 
had the same duties and the same limits 
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assigned him in Wesley’s absence at the 
Foundry. He exceeded his powers, and 
Wesley returning exclaimed with annoyance, 
“Lo! Maxfield’s turned preacher,” and threat- 
ened to dismiss him. His mother, so often 
Wesley’s good angel, counselled her son to 
hear him first. He did, and exclaimed, “ It 
is the Lord: let Him do what seemeth Him 
good.” Another Christian woman had also 
a share in confirming this blessed “ irregu- 
larity.” This was Lady Huntingdon, who 
wrote to Wesley, supporting the liberal view. 

The first controversy was with those to 
whom so much under God was owing. Some 
of the Moravians had adopted views of 
“true stillness” as opposed to means of 
grace. This led to bitter divisions. Span- 
genberg and Zinzendorf came and tried to 
repair the breach, but it was irreparable, and 
henceforth each party proceeded in their 
own way. The next controversy was about 
‘‘ predestination.” Wesley, from first to last 
a decided Arminian, said he did not wish to 
interfere with the opinions any might hold, 
but he would not allow them to be disputed 


of the other party, “‘thousands not more de- 
praved than he unreclaimed, and assumed, not 
with egotism, but contrition, that special 
grace had plucked him as a brand from the 
burning.” He said he was taught the doc- 
trine of God, and that Wesley was no proper 
judge of its truth, as he had not received the 
witness of the Spirit on the subject. Hearing 
what had transpired in his absence, he now 
declared that he and Wesley preached two 
different gospels, and that he could no longer 
give him the right hand of fellowship. 

This was, however, the natural ebullition 
of a generous soul. They were soon recon- 
ciled, and exchanged pulpits. 

After this Whitfield paid two visits to 
Scotland on the invitation of the Erskines. 
They wanted to set him right on the subject 
of the solemn league and covenant. He 
characteristically related his “ experience.” 
Some were moved. Others wanted him to 
promise to preach only for them. “If the 
Pope himself,” was the noble reply, “ would 
lend me his pulpit I would gladly declare the 
righteousness of Christ therein.” Finding 





in the society. “Nay, but I will dispute,” 
exclaimed one Acourt. “ You are all wrong, | 
and I mean to set you night.” Wesley| 
feared his coming in this spirit would be no 
profit to him or them. “ Then I will go, 
and I tell you in a fortnight you will all 
be in confusion.” On similar grounds Cennick 
and his followers were excluded at Kings- 
wood ; and a sort of gauntlet was flung down 
by Wesley’s impassioned sermon—he was not 
often impassioned—on “free grace,” at Bristol. 
This happened in Whitfield’s absence. He 
had been ranging through America, gathering 
all classes and all sects about him in the 
churches of Philadelphia, and in its market- 
place. Twenty-six societies for prayer testi- 
fied to the interest men felt. At the new 
University of Princeton he was presented 
with an A.M. At New York he preached to 
enthusiastic audiences, once to a company of 
sailors, when, as he described a shipwreck, 
the men rose and shouted “ Take to the long- 
boat.” At Boston he was denied King’s 
Chapel, but welcomed to the Puritan meeting- 
houses, and taken from place to place by 
the Governor in his coach. At Northampton 
he met a kindred spirit in Jonathan Edwards, 
and after preaching before the Legislature, set 
sail for England, to find the revived Church 
distracted by the Calvinistic controversy. 
Whitfield had never read a line of Calvin 
in his life, but he saw, says a biographer * 
* Dr. Abel Stevens, of whose History of Method- 
ism this essay is little more than a brief abstract. 











him hopeless, they appointed a day of fasting 
and prayer against him. 

He passed on, preaching from two to 
seven times a day in the kirks of thirty 
towns. At Edinburgh, on his second visit, 
the gathering was in a vast pavilion erected for 
him. At Cambuslang he preached three 
times on the day of arrival, the last being at 
nine at night, another clergyman followed 
from eleven to one, and the sounds of prayer 
and praise were heard all night long. A 
great sacramental occasion is recorded, at 
which twenty clergymen assisted, and 20,000 
people were present. His usual half-hour 
sermon was extended to an hour and a half. 
So Scotland was roused through its length 
and breadth. 

Returning to London, he faced Apollyon 
in his chosen haunts at Moorfields, in the 
midst of ribald mirth and notorious frolic. 
About this time begin the scenes so long and 
so often renewed at Lady Huntingdon’s 
mansion in Park Street, where the great and 
the noble were gathered to hear such home 
truths as conscience could (one might say) 
hardly resist, and memory would ever retain. 

Returning to the Wesleys we find them at 
the Foundry watching by the dying bed of 
their mother, who long had sainted their 
parsonage with her presence. She had before 
resided with another son at Westminster 
school, but being urged by him to discoun- 
tenance the irregularities of his brothers, with- 
drew to their house, whence she now 
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peacefully ascended to heaven at the age of 
seventy-three. 

The chroniclers take note of the estab- 
lishment. of class meetings and of watch- 
nights at this period, and of John Wesley’s 
first visit to the north, where he followed on 
the track of the intrepid John Nelson. On 
his return, passing through Epworth, he asked 
leave to occupy his father’s pulpit, and being 
refused by the drunken curate, he took his 
stand on his father’s tombstone and preached 
to the people thence. This continued for a 
week. A gentleman who boasted that he was 
“‘of no religion,”” and who had not been in 
church for thirty years, came to see the singu- 
lar spectacle, stood fixed like a statue, and 
had to be helped into his carriage, so great 
was his emotion. Wesley saw him ten years 
afterwards strong in faith. 

The appearance of “ stricken cases,” and 
other physical manifestations about this time, 
troubled the evangelists. And greater sorrows 
were occasioned by the bitter persecutions 
which now and for long after assailed them 
in many places. We who live in such quiet, 
liberal times can hardly conceive of the perils 
to which “ men of whom the world was not 
worthy” were exposed a century ago. At 
Walsall, when preaching from the market- 
house, a rabble rushed to the attack ; stones 
flew fast, and Wesley was thrice borne off 
his feet. At Sheffield an officer contradicted 
and blasphemed in the chapel. Stones were 
flung at the desk and damage done. Wesley, 
brave as a lion, said he would go out and face 
the mob and preach to them in the open air, 
As he did so the officer drew his sword ; the 
preacher bared his breast, and said, “I fear 
God. and honour the king,” and his cowardly 
assailant slunk away abashed.* The house 
in which Charles Wesley was, was surrounded 
the whole night by the people, and part of the 
chapel pulled down ; but the tranquil hero 
slept through it all, and was again upon the 
scene preaching next morning at five o’clock. 
His lodging was again attacked, yet with con- 
stitutional calmness he fell asleep in five 
minutes in the room they had dismantled, 
with the words upon his lips, ‘“‘ Scatter Thou 
the people that delight in war.” At St. Ives, 
in Cornwall, all but the stone walls of the 
chapel were demolished, and the mob tri- 


* At Walsall women were thrown into the river and 
cries arose, “ Knock his brains out! down with him, 
kill him at once!” “Let us hear him first,” cried 
some. And as he prayed, the ringleader, a prize- 
fighter, was touched, and exclaimed, ‘* Sir, I will spend 
my life for you. Follow me, and not a soul shall touch 
a hair of your head.” 





umphantly shouted, “ You shall never preach 
there again.” Towhich Charles Wesley gave 
the lie by turning and proclaiming to them the 
gospel of forgiveness. The crowd gathered 
more fierce than ever and assailed the flock, 
beating .with clubs even aged women. At 
Poole a churchwarden headed the riot, and 
the church record has an entry of expenses 
at the village inn for drink to the mob for 
“ driving out the Methodists.” Yet Charles 
Wesley was naturally of a despondent dis- 
position. But he found rest unto his soul in 
the preaching and the poetry to which almost 
every town in England was a witness. 
Privations as well as persecutions in many 
places awaited them. John Wesley and John 
Nelson penetrated into the remotest parts of 
Cornwall ; their memories live there to this 
day. They had to lie at night on the hard 


boards, “he,” says Nelson, “with my great | 


coat for a pillow, and I with Birkett’s Notes 
for mine.” After three weeks of this sort of 
thing at night, while by day they often had to 
beg a crust, Wesley waked his comrade one 
morning saying, “ Be of good cheer, I have 
one whole side yet ; the skin is only off one 
so far.” Yet they were encouraged by such 
sounds as the singing of hymns under their 
windows at five o’clock in the morning to 
call them out to preach. 

Calumnies were added to their other load 
of care. Wesley was a Jacobite, a Jesuit, a 
spy. of Spain, an Anabaptist, a Quaker ; he 
had been prosecuted, said some, for unlawfully 
selling gin; he had hanged himself, said 
others ; at any rate, this was not the genuine 
John Wesley, who it was well known was 
dead and buried long ago. Charles was 
arraigned for a covert supporter of the Pre- 
tender because he prayed God “to call home 
His banished ones,” The outrages described 
above were charged upon the Methodists, who 
“upon some pretended insults of the Church 
party had risen against the Government.” A 
magistrate in one place declared this treat- 
ment just, and offered five pounds to have 
them driven out of the town. Another de- 
livered a member of the society to the mob, 
and waving his hand to them, shouted, 
“‘ Huzza, boys! stand up forthe Church.” In 
the church of St. Ives, Wesley heard himself 
and his followers denounced as enemies of 
Church and State, Jacobites and Papists. 
But neither did these things move him, that 
he might finish his course with joy, and the 
ministry he had received of the Lord. Jesus. 

The same evening he stood in the great 
natural amphitheatre of Gwennap, in the calm 
tree air, the sun going down behind him, and 
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an almost innumerable multitude in the hollow 
and on the little hills in front. The same 
year he gathered the first of his famous con- 
ferences at the Foundry, and so gave a fresh 
impulse to the work of Christ among men. 
The assembly met on June 25th, 1744, and 
consisted of six clergymen and four lay 
preachers,— only ten in all; but they were 
a host in themselves ; “the Lord God was 
with them, and the shout of a king was 
amongst them,” During the meetings all 
assembled at Lady Huntingdon’s, Wesley 
preaching from the words, ‘“‘ What has God 
wrought |” 

This year he published his “Earnest Appeal 
to Men of Reason and Religion,” which has 
the fine ring of an apostolic  epistle. 
“Which of you,” he says, appealing to his 
brother clergymen, “can convict us of any 
ungodliness or unholiness of conversation ? 
Ye know in your hearts that we ‘labour to have 
a conscience void of offence.’ Brethren, I 
would to God that in this ye were even as we. 
But indeed (with grief I speak it) ye are not. 
There are among yourselves ungodly, unholy 
men ; openly, undeniably such . . Where 
then is your zeal'against these ? . . Oye 
pillars and fathers of the Church, are these 
things well pleasing to Him who hath made 
you overseers of that flock which He hath 
purchased with His own blood? O that ye 
would suffer me to boast alittle! Is there not 
a cause ? Have ye not compelled me? Which 
of your clergy is more unwearied in their 
labours than those whom ye count ‘ as the filth 
of the world and theoffscouring of all things?’”’ 
If this is “ not the genuine Wesley,” I should 
be inclined to say, it is Paul who was be- 
headed ; he is risen from the dead. 

But the words had little effect; and this 
though every period was pointed with his 
labours and their. fruits. In Cornwall, at a 
gaol delivery, there was no felon to be found 
in the prisons, a fact unknown in the memory 
of man. Of little effect, for when, some time 
after, it was Wesley’s turn as Fellow of Lin- 
coln to preach before his university, he felt 
it was the last time he would be allowed. 
It was the time of the races, and great 
crowds drew towards Oxford. It was St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, and great memories 
gathered about the preacher. Meriton and 
Piers (with Charles Wesley) went down from 
their parishes to support him. ‘They never 
saw a more attentive audience. Some of 
the heads of colleges stood up the whole 
time to gaze at the man who had “ turned 
the world upside down.” ‘The four friends 
walked back from St. Mary’s together, and 





“of the rest durst no man join himself to 
them.” When John Wesley’s turn came 
again, they paid another to take his place ; 
and this having been done several times, he 
at last resigned his fellowship. 

In other quarters, however, the prospect 
brightened. One of the City churches again 
welcomed him to its pulpit ; and the clergy- 
man of Epworth permitted him to receive 
the sacrament. Wesley says of himself at 
this time, “ Few men enjoyed more solitude.” 
It sounds strangely, but as he rode 5,000 
miles a year, and read as he rode—read not 
only theology but classics,—it seems to ex- 
press the truth. He believed in the press, 
and published largely. His works were 
already valued at, at ‘least, £2,500. His 
scrupulous expenditure‘and marvellous gene- 
rosity astound us. When his income was 
#30 a year he gave away £2; when £60, 
#32; when £120, £o2. It is estimated 
that from first to last he gave away £30,000, 
the produce of the sale of his publications. 
The Commissioners of Excise once sent to 
ask him for a return of his plate, which they 
said he seemed to have forgotten. His 
laconic reply was, “I have two silver tea- 
spoons at London, and two at Bristol ; this 
is all the plate I have at present ; and I shall 
not buy any more while so many around me 
want bread.” 

We are now to follow him into a new field, 
one full of interest to him and to us. | On 
the 9th of August, 1747, he landed in Dublin. 
Hewas allowed to preach that day in St. Mary’s 
Church. He found that a society had already 
been formed in the city; it was in the Lu- 
theran Church, and great was the impulse 
given by his visit. The bulk of the com- 
municants at St. Patrick’s Cathedral for some 
time were Methodists, led forward by Wesley. 
The work in Ireland as in England, how- 
ever, met with violent opposition, spiced 
with the drollery usual with the race. Once 
a man hid himself in a sack in a barn, in- 
tending to attack the worshippers. Charmed 
with the singing, he thought, “I will hear 
this out first.” Then he thought, “I will just 
hear the prayer ;” and by and by found him- 
self listening to the sermon. Soon, seized 
with remorse, he roared with such dismay 
that the congregation thought the sack was 
possessed. 

Wesley ranged from town to town, listened 
to even by Catholics, and with such respect 
as made him say, “ The Irish are the politest 
people in Christendom.” 

In not a few places, however, bitter per- 
secution raged. A grand jury made a pre- 
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sentment against Charles Wesley “ as a person 
of ill fame, a vagabond, and a common dis- 
turber of his Majesty’s peace,” and “ prays 
that he might be transported.” There were 
nine similar cases. The judges, however, 
vindicated them. “ What is your calling?” 
said they to the first witness. “I sing bal- 
lads,” was the reply. “ Here,” exclaimed 
the judges, “are six gentlemen indicted as 
vagrants, and the first accuser is a vagrant 
by profession!” The proceedings were 
quashed. 

We have only to follow the flight of the 
arrow farther west, and we come across the 
Atlantic to Whitfield ranging America for 
the third time. It was a delightful welcome 
which awaited him in Virginia. A gentle- 
man having a volume of the great preacher’s 
sermons had invited his neighbours to hear 
them read. Soon his room would not hold 
those who came, and they erected a meeting- 
house merely for the reading of Whitfield’s 
sermons. No one offered public prayer, but 
they could not keep themselves from crying 
out to God for mercy. The reader was in- 
vited abroad with his volume, and the awak- 
ing extended to several towns. Tennent 
and Blair invited them ; and Robinson took 
the oversight of them in the Lord. Four 
congregations were the result. 

Whitfield’s health gave way under his 
exertions, and he once desisted from preach- 
ing by the entreaty of friends. Yet he 
said, “I hope to die in the pulpit, or soon 
after I come out of it.” They were pro- 
phetic words. 

He sought health in the Bermudas, but as 
no man ever sought it besides. He went 
from island to island, from church to church, 
from house to house, preaching as if the 
judgment day were just at hand. Under 
his farewell sermon the whole audience wept 
aloud. The negroes could be heard sobbing 
outside the church, while inside both con- 
gregation and preacher were completely 
broken down. 

He returned to England after four years’ 
absence, to renew his early popularity. John 
Newton describes the scene at the Taber- 
nacle at his five a.m. service, the streets as 
full of lanterns as the Haymarket of flam- 
beaux on opera night. In the open air the 
scenes were even more striking. Near Bristol 
a youth climbed a tree to mimic him. 
“Come down, Zacchzeus, come down,” cried 
Whitfield, “and receive Jesus Christ.” The 
man became a convert and a preacher. At 
Exeter a man came with his pocket full of 
stones to pelt the preacher; but as he list- 


ened he dropped stone after stone to the 
ground, and at last exclaimed, “Sir, I came 
here to break your head, but God has broken 
my heart.” He goes to Wales, and writes, 
“ Jesus rides on in the chariot of the ever- 
lasting gospel ;” through 800 miles “not a 
dog stirred a tongue, and I think we had not 
one dry meeting.” He preached in Hyde 
Park at midnight to a great multitude panic- 
stricken during an earthquake. Wesley rising 
in the pulpit of the foundry at the same time 
during one of the shocks, gave out the words, 
“ Therefore will we not fear, though the earth 
be removed, and the mountains be carried 
into the midst of the sea.” 

After years of further service, each marked 
by the milestone of a conference, Wesley 
went again to Ireland, summoning John Jane 
to meet him at Holyhead. The latter made 
the journey thither on foot, starting with 
three shillings in his pocket. It took him a 
week. He was entertained for six nights 
out of the seven by utter strangers, and he 
reached the Head with one penny left. 
Previous visits had carried Methodism to all 
parts of Ireland but Sligo, and thither Wesley 
now turned. At Court Mattress he found a 
German colony, who received the gospel 
gladly. One of them emigrated to New 
York years after, where he lapsed into world- 
liness, but being reproved by a poor woman 
—an emigrant from the same place—and 
entreated to resume his Methodist labours, 
the man did so, opened his house and 
preached, and from the labours of this 
German-Irish evangelist arose, two years 
later, the first Wesleyan Methodist chapel 
in America. 

Visits to Scotland followed ; and there the 
apostolic man, Arminian though he was, 
soon disarmed opposition, and was even 
allowed by one Dr. Gillies to preach in the 
kirk ; but he complains the Scotch “know 
everything and feel nothing.” 

Whitfield’s theology clearly fitted Azm far 
more for the Scottish field. We find him 
there once and again, exclaiming, “All my 
old times are returned.” Again he starts 
up as an apparition in Holland, arousing 
the churches there by his alarms ; and once 
more he is across the Atlantic, amid such 
a flocking of all ranks as he had never seen. 
Even Harvard University, which had testified 
against him, now thanked him, and all the 
way from Charleston came the cry, ‘‘A little 
longer—tarry a little longer.” Once more 
he is in London, “an old, old man,” said 
Wesley after an affectionate interview with 
him, “worn out in his Master’s cause.” Ten 
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and twenty thousand gathered on the com- 
mons to hear the gospel from the intrepid 
hero’s lips. “It was the last time.” For 
twenty years his pulpit efforts invariably 
brought on hemorrhage, but he not only 
continued to preach, but regarded this as 
relief to the system. 

Once more he is on the Atlantic; it was the 
seventh time and the last. He found all 
prospering at the orphanage, of which he 
writes, “O Bethesda, my Bethel, my Peniel; 
my happiness is inconceivable.” 

“This will prove a sacred year for me,” 
he writes again, “at the day of judgment. 
Hallelujah! come, Lord, come.” And once 
more, “My bodily health is improved, and 
my soul is on the wing for another gospel 
range. Unutterable love! I am lost in 
wonder and amazement.” In Philadelphia 
he was welcomed even to the Episcopal 
pulpits. On a tour up the Hudson he was 
attacked with sudden illness, but recovered. 
He preached for two hours in the open air 
at Exeter, and departed for Newberry Port, 
where crowds awaited him, wanting a word. 


‘“* Brother, you must speak,” said Whitfield, | 


turning to a friend, “I cannot say a word.” 
Overpowered with weakness he rose to retire 
to rest, but on his way he repented of his 
refusal, and turned round on the stairs to 
address them. As he stood thus speaking 
the candle he held in his hand went out in 
the socket. He slept till two in the morning, 
and then woke his attendant, saying his 
asthma was coming on. “You must not 
preach so much,” remonstrated the other. 
““T would rather wear out than rust out,” 
he replied. He sat up in bed praying for 
his congregation in the Tabernacle and else- 
where in England, and as the morning, of 
the Lord’s day (Sept. 30th, 1770) was break- 
ing, George Whitfield entered the rest which 
remaineth for the people of God. The open 
coffin of the great evangelist lies in the 
crypt of Federal Street Church, Newberry 
Port. 

John Wesley, to whom he left a mourn- 
ing ring, at Whitfield’s request preached 
his funeral sermon in the Tabernacle, repeat- 
ing it in many other places. Wesley was 
born eleven years before Whitfield, and 
outlived him twenty-one years. The first 
six of these were embittered by a controversy 
which rent Methodism asunder. The very 
year his friend died he published the celebrated 
minute on Calvinism. It is often supposed 
that predestination was the point at issue, but 
this was not even named. The drift of the 
minute was to urge working for as well as 


from life. “As to merit itself,’ continues 
the minute, “of which we have been so 
dreadfully afraid, we are rewarded ‘according 
to our works, yea, because of our works.’ 
How does this -differ from ‘for the sake of 
our works’? And how differs this from 
‘secundum merita operum,’ ‘as our works 
deserve.” Now all this may possibly bear an 
explanation not at variance with evangelical 
teaching. But to a plain man reading it for 
the first time, I think it would be more likely 
to seem subversive of its first elements, those 
elements to which Wesley himself attributed 
his conversion, and to which he clung as 
tenaciously as any man on his dying bed. 
His characteristic virtue was caution, but 
like Moses he failed in his strongest point. 
He perhaps only made two mistakes in his 
life; one was his marriage, the other his 
publication of this minute. It was sure’ to 
lead to discussion, probably to provoke 
discord, because likely to be misunderstood. 

Lady Huntingdon at once took alarm. She 
“apprehended that the fundamental truths 
of the gospel were struck at.” Benson, the 
Arminian tutor at Treveca, defended the 
minute and was dismissed. Fletcher of 
Madeley (the president of the College) wrote 
that he thereby considered himself dis- 
charged, Wesley’s conference was about 
to meet in Bristol, and in anticipation 
appeared a circular signed by the Hon. 
and Rev. Walter Shirley (Lady Huntingdon’s 
cousin) inviting all who shared his opinions 
concerning the minute to meet at the same 
time. He and Wesley, however, protested 
mutual good-will; and the latter consented 
to sign (with a few alterations) a declaration 
drawn up by Shirley, asserting that whereas 
the minute was “understood to favour ‘justifi- 
cation by works,’ he ‘had no such meaning,’ 
abhorring that doctrine as ‘most perilous and 
abominable.” When Shirley on his part 
wrote a confession that he had misunderstood 
the meaning of the minute, it might have 
been hoped that peace and quietness would 
have been restored. 

But “the beginning of strife is like the 
letting out of water,” and the matter was 
not to end here. Fletcher published his 
letters to Shirley, the first of his five checks 
to Antinomianism. ‘The spirit of them was 
admirable, but the time was ill chosen. They 
brought Sir Richard, and later his brother 
Rowland Hill into the field. And by and 
by appeared the most redoubtable but not the 
most Christ-like champion of Calvinism, the 
Rev. Augustus Toplady. And so for six years 
the fire was kept up, in spite of efforts of 
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such earnest loving-minded men as Thornton 
and Ireland to call a truce. 

Fletcher was by and by reconciled to the 
Hills, Berridge, and Venn. But Toplady, with 
the hereditary warlike spirit (his father was a 
soldier), hearing on his death-bed that 4e was 
said to have succumbed, by his own request, 
against the’ remonstrances of his physician 
and family, was borne to the chancel of his 
church, and there made his “ Dying Avowal” 
(afterwards written out by his trembling hand 
and published), in which he declared that he 
retracted nothing, but was about to die stead- 
fast to his principles and to his writings. 

It is a blessed thing to turn from the 
clash of arms to the progress of the gospel 
of peace. The Foundry was still the centre 
of operations, with its larger and smaller 
chapel for the five a.m. daily service (held for 
forty years), its busy schoolroom, “ band- 
room,” and dispensary, and its book depét, 
from which hundreds and thousands of publi- 
cations issued. At length, in 1776, it gave 
place to the City Road Chapel, opposite Bun- 
hill Fields, the living well sustaining the cause 
once dear to the holy dead. Through the 
three kingdoms the apostle of Methodism 
never ceased his labours. The grand old 
man at seventy-three added pastoral visiting 
to his other work, calling from house to 
house on members of society in London, 
Kingswood, and Bristol. He had indeed 
none of the infirmities of age, and was in 
better health than in earlier days. This he 
attributed to the good pleasure of God as 
the cause, and as the means, to rising at 
four, preaching at five, and travelling 4,500 
miles a year, and also (he sometimes added) 
to his command of sleep at will at any hour 
in the twenty-four, and to his having a temper 
which though it often grieved, never fretted. 
At eighty-three he writes, “It is eleven years 
since I felt such a thing as weariness.” Nor 
did people notice any failure of power. 
Indeed, this was evinced at times in ways 
most startling, as when he criticises Tasso 
and Ariosto, and discusses the question of 
the origin of the Ossianic poems, or makes 
notes of the picturesque or of the artistic, or 
enters into conversation with the great Dr. 
Johnson. His cheerfulness made him the 
delight of the houses of his sojourn. ‘“ No 
cynical remarks on the levity of youth em- 
bittered his discourse.” Altogether I am 
convinced there ought to be another Cicero 
to write another “ De Senectute” with John 
Wesley for the hero. His snowy patriarchal 
head, his neat but simple apparel, his 
penetrating glance, his cheerful countenance, 





in which was described the happiness of his 
mind, and 


‘* The gay remembrance of a life well spent!” _ 


made his old age like an evening without a 
cloud. When ascending the pulpit at 
Kaithby, he found a child sitting on the 
stairs, took it up, kissed it, and gave it its 
seat once more. At Oldham a group of boys 
and girls surrounded him, and would not let 
him go till he had shaken each by the hand. 
At Yeadon and Bolton he speaks of armies 
of little children. At Stockton as he de- 
scended the pulpit he was enclosed by a 
group of them; one by one they dropped on 
their knees, he did the same and prayed for 
them, the congregation crowded back to the 
chapel, and the holy fire flashed from young 
to old. 

Robust as was his health, Wesley had the 
forethought to prepare for the administration 
of the numberless societies he had created 
on both sides of the Atlantic after his de- 
parture. In 1784 he named the “legal 
hundred” with full power to act for the 
connection; and the same year laid the 
foundation of the great church which now 
perpetuates his work in America, by giving it 
its first bishop. It was a courageous stroke, 
but was called for by the destitution of the 
American societies, many of which had been 
months and even years without sacrament. 
The step was urged by Fletcher of Madeley, 
who instanced the example of the Alexandrian 
church. The person appointed was emi- 
nently suited for the post, an old fellow-com 
moner of Jesus College, Dr. Coke. ‘T'wo years 
later Wesley ordained six or seven presbyters, 
sending some to Scotland and some to the 
West Indies ; and three years later more. 
About a score in all received ordination at 
his hands, “to administer,” says the certi- 
ficate “the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper according to the usages of the 
Church of England.” 

And now his work was not only done, but 
means had been taken for its perpetuation. 
At eighty-four he confesses himself not so 
agile; at eighty-five his sight fails, and he 
says, “I now find I grow old.” He made 
what might be called a state progress through 
Cornwall, where whole towns turned out to 
see the man who had been pelted in their 
streets forty years before. In Yorkshire he 
rejoiced to be aided by four clergymen in 
the administration of the sacrament; and at 
Limerick he was asked to dispense the ele- 
ments in the cathedral. In August, ’89, his 
eyes were so dim that no glasses helped him. 
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He was now assisted into the pulpit ; but still 
ranged from place to place with undaunted 
energy and undiminished zeal for some months 
longer. Sometimes it is in London churches, 
sometimes in his own chapels, sometimes 
under God’s sky. His last sermon in the open 
air was preached at Winchelsea ; his last ser- 
mon at the City Road was preached February 
22nd, 1791; and the last sermon of all at 
Leatherhead. This was his 42,400th sermon ; 
the text was “Call ye upon Him while He 
is near.” His last letter was dated February 
26th, and was to Wm. Wilberforce, to en- 
courage him in his glorious work. One of 
his latest visitors was another noble philan- 
thropist, John Howard. 

During his last days he repeated many 
texts and snatches of hymns, especially— 


‘*T the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me.” 


“ He is all, He is all; I will go,” he cried 


when one spoke of the preciousness of Im-|and are his living monument. 
} 





manuel. He would try at times to sing; 
once his voice failed and he called for a pen, 
but as he was unable to hold it, another 
asked, “What shall I write?” “ Nothing 
but that God is with us.” At another time 
he fancied himself addressing his congre- 
gation, and gave out part of the doxology, 
and then said, “ Now we have done, let us 
all go.” Another time he sang,— 
‘* T'll praise my Maker while I’ve breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers : 
Our days of praise shall ne’er be past, 
While life or strength or being last, 
Or immortality endures.” 


And part of the same words were on his lips 
when his spirit took its flight. All in the 
house were around him ; he uttered the word 
“* Farewell,” and “was not, for God took 
him.” 

Six poor men laid him in his grave in the 
City Road, and millions bless his memory, 


J. B. FIGGIS. 


LOVE. 


O Love! thou art a thing of heavenly birth, 
Too fair for earth ! 

Yet sometimes even in this veil of tears 
Thy form appears, 

Shedding on all around, in wondrous might, 


Celestial light. 


We deem it is Thine own true self, nor know 


That here below 


’Tis but thy shadow that we seek to grasp, 
With feeble clasp, 

A thing unlike Thyself, of smiles and tears, 
Of hopes and fears. 


Then oh! if here thy shadow faint appear 
So bright and clear, 

What will it be when Thou shalt meet our sight 
With unveiled light, 

In radiant glory smiling on Thine own 
Before the throne ? 


We bend adoring at Thy viewless shrine, 


O Love divine ! 


Whilst ever upwards with intenser fire 
Our hearts aspire, 

Still seeking peace where it alone may be, 
In heaven with Thee. 


ISABELLA M. MORTIMER. 
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Part V. 
PANAKO’S STRATAGEM, | dation) ; being one of those who accom- 
Cirid a: 2666 panied Rangi from Avaiki, or nether world, 


; ; to this upper world of light. This mythical 
BATHING one day in the pretty lake associated | personage must be distinguished from the 


with the name of the giant Moke, I was de-/ great historical warrior chief of the same | 


sirous to track the course by which its deep | name from Tahiti, who was one of the first 
waters pass on to the ocean under the rocks. | settlers at Rarotonga, and whose son Motoro, 


A dense growth of hibiscus overhangs and in| drowned by his brother at sea, was afterwards | 


some places touches the waters. Not being worshipped at Mangaia. 
an expert swimmer, with the assistance of a! Qn a pleasant fertile slope near the lake 
native I lashed together with hibiscus bark | stood the sacred grove or marae of Tangiia, 
two cocoa-nut troughs which happened to be long since demolished, and now well planted 
at hand. Unitedly they bore my weight; a) with arrowroot. 
dry cocoa-nut branch served as a paddle. On| The worshippers of this god were once 
this extempore canoe i paddled under the numerous and powerful; but being devoted 
spacious opening. The lofty roof grew lower to furnish sacrifices to Rongo, became in 
as I advanced, and a feeling of awe crept | time almost extinct, a very few only sur- 
over me as I solitarily paddled on to the | viving to this day. 
farthest part of the “ Cave of Tangiia.”* | Forty years ago the Christian pioneer 
Finding my farther progress stopped, I| Davida had been labouring on this island 
turned and gazed upon the novel scene,— | some few years with marked success. Those 
the dark waters underneath, the dome-like| who had been baptized united in building a 
walls of the cave blackened with age around, | Christian village on the margin of the sea. 
while overhead a vast mass of hardened coral| The Sabbath was very strictly observed by 
sustained a most luxurious tropical vegetation. | these early converts. But the heathen living 
Through the spacious entrance the best view | in the interior openly showed their contempt 
of the pretty lake was obtained, reflecting on| for that sacred day by pursuing their usual 
its still bosom the rocks and trees which sur-| occupations. On a bright Sunday morning 
round it. Beyond lay the fertile taro patches, | Tapaivi went to the lake after Aokopu, a 
the rich soil of which, carried by freshets into} fish especially plentiful in the inner cave, 


the lake, made it so black. Noble cocoa-nut| where Panako once took refuge. The waters | 
groves adorned the base of the range of hills} being low, Tapaivi and his assistant crept in | 
in the distance. The upper part of these| without difficulty. Their fishing greatly | 
hills was covered with slender ironwood | prospered; but somehow they failed to | 


trees, mistaken by Captain Cooke for w//ows.| notice that the waters had suddenly risen, 
_At the farthest part of the “ Cave of Tan-| and they were in fact imprisoned, A storm 
glia” is the gorge through which the swollen | from the south had occasioned a sudden rising 
waters of the lake sullenly rush into the ocean. |of the ocean, thus preventing the egress of 
In the dry season, when the lake is shallow, | the waters of the lake, which now rapidly 

it is easy to crawl through this opening into | filled the Cave of Panako. 
a spacious;but gloomy cavern, ever associated Very uneasily did these poor fellows 
in the minds of these islanders with the|wait in utter darkness for the subsidence of 
name of Panako, who here found a safe asy-|the waters. Hour after hour passed, but the 
lum from his foes. : } waters continued to rise. Dismissing all 
The lofty open cave into which I had | thought about fish, and anxious only to get out 
paddled was formerly regarded as the abode of} of their gloomy prison, they repeatedly dived 
the god Zangiia, whose name means “a musi-| for the narrow opening. Each time they rose 
cal murmuring ” of waters. Tangiia was sup-| they struck their heads against the solid rock 
posed to be enshrined in the hideous iron-| instead of clearing the entrance. Exhausted 
wood idol now in the London Missionary | by their efforts they impatiently waited for 
Society’s Museum. He was regarded as the help. In the afternoon of that Sabbath, their 
fourth son of Vatia (noon) and Papa (foun_| friends, wondering at their long absence, 
* Nearly 200 feet long. | went to the lake, and finding that its waters 
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had risen to an unusual height, at once 
divined the truth. 

A long pole was quickly cut down. Ap- 
proaching as nearly as they could on a raft, 
they inserted it in the opening. Two men 
held firmly the outer end, whilst the third 
crept under the water holding on by the pole, 
and finally emerging into the inner cave, he 
found the Sabbath-breakers very uncomfort- 
able in mind and body. Explaining the pro- 
cess, all three quickly dived for the inner end 
of the long pole, and with its aid succeeded 
in finding the true opening, and soon rejoiced 
to see the light of day. Tapaivi and his 
friend shortly after joined the Christian party, 
being (as he assured me) effectually cured of 
Sabbath-breaking. 

But this cave derives its name and perma- 
nent interest from the circumstance that the 
royal Panako, afterhaving fought a most disas- 
trous battle under the shadow of the vast over- 
hanging rocks close to the lake, the survivors 
took shelter in this almost inaccessible cave, 
the waters of the lake being low. His force 
was now reduced to forty warriors and twenty 
lads fit to carry stones and their fathers’ 
spears. Most of the women remained with 
their relatives in the interior to await the will 
of the victors,—to be slain, or reduced to 
slavery, or to be married to the murderers of 
their husbands and children. 

Panako and his tribe had plenty of room 
inside their cave. As it was the dry season, 
sufficient light came in through the aperture 
to relieve the gloom. One or two warriors 
kept strict watch at the entrance throughout 
the day, whilst the rest slept. At nightfall 
all hands issued forth by twos and threes to 
forage. Occasionally some of these were 
caught and slain, but generally speaking the 
poor fellows contrived to get back with their 
scanty spoil, To put an end to their nightly 
depredations, a row of long stakes was driven 
into the muddy bottom of the lake, and at 
the top firmly tied together. Death at no 
distant date now stared them in the face, as 
the vigilance of their foes cut off all further 
supplies of food. 

Of brackish water they had a plentiful 
supply. They caught abundance of shrimps, 
eels, &c., which they cooked inside the 
cave. To eat with the fish they had only 
maramara, or sweet-scented black loam 
from the bottom of “the cave of Tangiia.” 
This fragrant earth was thickly plastered on 
the walls of their gloomy abode, to be cooked 
and eaten at leisure when dry. Sick people, 
with capricious appetites, still send to the 
lake for maramara which contains a quan- 


tity of vegetable matter from the valleys. I 
have several times tasted it, but notwith- 
standing the praises of the natives could not 
swallow it. Month after month passed away 
in this dreadful prison-house ; they must soon 
perish, as their foes kept away the women in 
the interior, who would have brought sup- 
plies. ‘The usual result of their own foraging 
parties was merely the obtaining of a supply 
of firewood to cook their fish and mara- 
mara, 

Panako knew that about a mile from the 
lake, at Tamarua, lived a warrior named 
One, whose ancestors had ever been on good 
terms with his own. Could not Oné help 
them, being on the winning side? He de- 
termined to leave the cave and have an 
interview with him. That night, after consi- 
derable labour, two or three stakes were 
pulled out of the mud, leaving a free passage 
for a man, while above water nothing unusual 
could be seen. 
at dawn Panako bravely dived through the 
opening in the palisading, and rising to the 
surface caught a sere leaf of the hibiscus 
(nearly round and fully ten inches in dia- 
meter) that happened to be floating near. 
Holding the stem between his teeth, Panako 
gently swam on his back, his body hidden 
in the black waters of the lake. Amid the 
myriads of yellow leaves silently drifting on 
the lake in the winter season this attracted 
no attention. 

Fortunately for Panako, a heavy rain com- 
pelled his foes to keep inside their huts during 
his exit across. Arrived at the farthest point 
of the lake, a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
he emerged from the water amidst some tall 
bushes, and put on a woman’s petticoat he 
had brought with him firmly rolled up. He 
then plaited a few taro leaves for a head- 
dress, covering his neck and bosom with 
thick wreaths of the same, in the approved 
fashion of the women of those days. 

Thus arrayed in female attire, Panako 
slowly ascended the hill, collecting dry sticks 
as if for firewood, carried woman-fashion 
under the arm. The crafty Panako was 
seen by several of the warriors who sat at 
the entrance of their huts watching the rain ; 
but his disguise and imitation of female gait 
were so perfect that the figure slowly moving 
through the trees on the slope of the hill 
was considered to be a woman belonging to 
the conquering tribes. Who else could dare 
to move about by daylight in front of a hostile 
camp ? 

Oncé screened from observation by tall 








reeds and trees, Panako, avoiding the usual 


Being an excellent swimmer, | 
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narrow track, pressed on, tremblingly but ra- 
pidly, to the dwelling of his friend. Oné was 
astonished at the temerity of Panako, whom 
he had never expected to see alive again. 
Oné was disposed to succour the royal fugi- 
tive, if there were any chance’ at all of suc- 
cess. A plan of operations was agreed upon, 
and the night fixed when Oné should bring 
all his Tongan tribe to attack those who so 
vigilantly guarded the cave night by night. 

To ratify this treaty a ripe bunch of bananas 
was given to Panako ; but instead of eating 
it, he broke it up into little clusters, and dis- 
posing them as best he could in the folds of 
his petticoat, he took up his bundle of sticks, 
and departed by the way he came, unknown 
to any but One. 

The rain still poured down. The royal 
fugitive got back to the margin of the lake ; 
doffing now his head-gear and wreaths, be- 
sides the large bundle of sticks, he provided 
himself, as in the first instance, with a fallen 
leaf of the hibiscus, and noiselessly swam on 
his back towards the cave. Once beyond 
reach of pursuit, he dived through the opening 
in the palisades, and soon was amongst his 
miserable friends. He bade them not to 


despair, for Oné would come to their rescue. 


The ripe bananas, a priceless boon to the 
starving fugitives, were carefully portioned 
out. That all might have a taste, it was 
needful to divide each banana into three 
portions. 

A consultation was now held how best to 
secure the favour of Rongo, the divine arbiter 
of the destinies of war. The best blood 
must be spilt to secure victory. The man 
next in rank to Panako was 7iroa, priest of 
Tane, who offered to die. On the morrow 
the self-devoted victim took a sad farewell of 
his friends and openly left the cave, heroically 
entering the encampment of his foes. Of 
course they at once speared him, and it is 
said, laid his body on the altar of Rongo, 
without divining why he courted death at 
their hands, as the visit of Panako to Oné had 
not transpired. 

Next day Oné assembled the Tongan tribe, 
and made his appearance amongst the cave- 
watchers, who gave him a good reception. 
At twilight he proposed that he and his tribe 
should keep guard all night to cut off all 
stragglers from the cave. ‘This would permit 
his friends to obtain a good night’s rest after 
their incessant watching. This was at once 
agreed to. 

Now it was the usual practice in times of 
war for armed night guards to play quoits, in 
order to keep themselves ‘awake. Oné looked 





about for a suitable place for his deadly pur- 
pose, and found one not far from the cavern 
where Panako had taken refuge. On my 
visiting this spot it was evident that only one 
person at a time could enter, whilst the in- 
terior will accommodate scores. At the 
opening were stationed a number of Ont’s 
warriors, in order to cut off stragglers from 
the camp of the victors, who might be at- 
tracted by the supposed quoit-playing. Every 
now and then the war-dance was performed, 
as if One had succeeded in killing some of the 
boor wretches from the cave prowling about for 
food, whilst in reality he had turned his 
spear against his former associates. 

That fearful night the fugitives, inspired 
with new courage, came out of their gloomy 
stronghold and united with Oné in the work 
of slaughter. Their faces were blackened, 
and strips of white tappa wound round the 
forehead, to distinguish their own united force 
from their foes. Again and again the war- 
dance was performed as they succeeded in 
cutting off numbers of the enemies of Panako, 
who had come to see what made their com- 
panions so merry. The bodies of the slain 
were at once dragged out of sight, so that 
new-comers had no suspicion of the fate of 
their friends, and were in their turn put to 
death. 

In this way Panako was amply revenged 
upon the ancient tribe of Ngariki, the remnant 
of which, for the first time in their history, 
took refuge on the rocks. A neighbouring 
taro patch, “ Kumekuma,” is still pointed 
out as the spot where the dead bodies of their 
foes were trampled down out of sight in 
deep mire, 

Wondrous change for the miserable cave- 
dwellers! Panako and his clan were now 
at liberty to move freely over the island, 
breathing the fresh air, and eating what little 
food remained. Panako was declared su- 
preme chief of Mangaia. How long he en- 
joyed that dignity is uncertain, but half a 
dozen years would be along time for heathen 
to live in peace. The chiefs whose rule lasted 
longer are but few, and their names well 
known. As long as Oné lived the united 
tribes lived together in harmony. But after 
his death his place as chief was occupied by 
the warlike Nganta, “eight times lord of 
Mangaia,” who was unwilling that Panako 
should enjoy the supreme dignity, whereas 
everybody knew that but for the cunning and 
bravery of the Tongans Panako and his asso- 
ciatés must have perished of starvation. 
These quarrels were fomented by Zekaraka, 
at whose instigation a battle was fought at 
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Arakoa, on the west side of the island. In|occasioned the destruction of Panako is the 
this engagement Panako’and many others |man of that name mentioned in New Zealand 
of his clan were slain by Nganta, who now | annals, Others assert that ‘Ais Tekaraka 
assumed the government of the island. |was named after the companion of Tauai, 
The famous league between Oné and|who, expelled from Mangaia, found a home 
Panako is known as “the sere leaf of,the|in the distant island called “The Fish of 
Brazilian plum compact,” in allusion to its | Maui.” 
brevity. The royal conch shell used by| ‘The breaking up of “ the sere-leaf alliance ” 
Panako in his journeyings round the island |and the fall of Panako in the battle of Arakoa 


is in my possession. The “ Tekaraka” who |are referred to in the— 





WAR DIRGE FOR TUOPAPA. 
BY TEINAAKIA, A.D. 1790. 


First Speak vr. 
I am resolved to put an end to our alliance ; 


Ka ano au e momotu i tati ivi ei 6 noku ; 
| Take this, friend, as a parting gift from me. 


Noou tera autua, e tati taeake 0, noku tera. 


Second Speaker. 


Ae, eaa to ara iva i ai koe ia taua? But why thus rudely put an end to our friendship ? 


It is the wish of the wisemen of our tribe ; 


Oro mai, eitara ua na taua, 
Perhaps ’twere better to disregard their words. 


Na te arekorero, a titiri atu taua. 


Second Speaker. 
Farewell, One ; I go to deceive and drive 


Eikona ra, e One, ka aere au ka éra 
The ancient tribe of Ngariki off the island. 


Ia Ngariki ia tau i runga : tai motu, 








Akaruke atu a kitea koe. | Take care, or you will be found out. 


Second Speaker. 

If any ask why Tekaraka comes here, 
And what object he has in view, 
Tis to warn you of impending danger ; 
' 


Te ui atu te ara o Tekaraka e, 

I ana mai ia i te aad. 

I ana mai ua au i aki i te tamaki ; 

Te kotikoti a tuna ia maira korua e Oné ma. 


Eel-like you will be chopped in pieces by O1 és tribe 
First Speaker, 

E Tutavake e, tena oa te veu ; teia to ku taeake. | Ye gods, a fight is at hand! How precious a friend ! 

Second Speaker. 

Koai toou taeake i akina’i koe ? Who is this friend that kindly put you on your guard 

First Speaker. 


| Tekaraka told me. 





O Tekaraka te toa. 


Second Speaker. 
Ae, ua kiti ia i te miro ? Did he actually see the war-girdle put on ? 
First Speaker. 


Ae, te taeko! | He pretends that he did. 





Second Speaker. 
Tis false ; he wishes us to strike the first blow, 


Ae, e amo oa tena iaau ia tu korua ia ta, 
| So that the blame may rest upon us. 


Aitoa korua ia ta! 





A Single Voice. 
| Brave chieftain ! rise, adjust thy war-girdle, 
This night may be thy last. 
2B 


E Tengaungau Gi, e tu ra umea to maro; 
Inapo nei ua koe ! 
IX. 
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SAVAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 





The Entire Clan.* 


Tera e vio Tongaiti ei ngaere ia Tutavake, Here come the Tongans inspired by Tutavake , 
‘Tukua mai te ariki o Rongo ei kave i te puruki ! Sovereign appointed by Rongo, lead the attack. 
Iekoko ! War-dance performed.) 


Era a pia te kai o Tutavake ; The deadly spears are now uncovered, 
Ei taeva ite rangi tao. And every preparation made for battle. 
Ka eva Ngariki i te mareikau, Ngariki has foolishly taken the initiative. 
Ra riro oki te taeko The deceiver attained his purpose ; 
Ka ta i te ivi road! The long-dominant tribe is doomed. 
Noo akera Panako ia puruki The royal Panako fought his last battle 
I te taparere i Arakoa, On the hill-slope of Arakoa, 
I te tauenga ra i te aiai. When the sun was low in the heavens, 
Karo tika ra, e Rongo, i te vaipoko ! Ah! Rongo, he was deceived to his death. 


The above is the commencement of this|lips of the solo, who repeats a single line re- 
celebrated war-dirge, the extracts given else- | lating to some new disaster or success. 
where being the continuation, with occasional; The destruction of Panako’s foes by the 
pauses as new events in the history of the aid of Oné and his clan are descanted on in 
clan to which the deceased belonged are | 7uka’s war-dirge for his relative Tuopapa, 
taken up. The chant is caught up from the! a.pD., 1790. 


Tiauru (whose father was buried in the taro-patch). 


E karo mai koe iaku. Pray have some respect for me. 
E tara ra, e Ngauta, i tai naau tara. | Oh, Ngauta, make some peaceful settlement. 


Neauta, Lord of Mangaia. 


Eaa taku tara ka tara’i? ' What can I say to please thee? 

Kua tara atu uao— Say what I may, still thou wilt plot 

Tera taau, o tati rae ra ! To cleave this poor skull of mine. 

E ariki mana koe ! (Derisively)—If thou be a mighty king 

Ie oro, ukea mai tei Kumekume ! Be revenged for those buried in yon taro-patch. 
E taea ra oa? Darest thou attempt ¢hat ? 


Tiauru (foaming with rage). 


Eaa to reira ? To me, that were but child’s play ! 
Tena au. Tena au. Heream /. Here am /. 
Aore e pa, aore e arai i to rae kere, Who dare stop me? Who shall save thy black skyll ? 
E manga koe na te ara ! This club shall scatter thy brains. 


Despite these boasts ot Tiauru, he and most |swamp, in emulation of the prowess of his 
of his clan were miserably slain by Ngauta| uncle Oné associated with Panako, not many 
and trampled down in a neighouring eel. | years previously. 


* Standing in two rows, facing each other. 
W, WYATT GILL. 
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WORKING M 


EN’S HOMES. 


BY A DWELLER AMONGST THEM. 


Part IV. 


BeErore going any further in my narrative of 
incidents which really occurred, and of 
characters who truly existed, I must disavow 
all intention to represent an Arcadian or'| 
faultless locality. 

Near the lower part of the street, and on 
the opposite side to my apartments, stood | 
five or six houses all built alike, but until! 
within a month of my leaving appearing| 
terribly dilapidated and out of repair. They | 
were inhabited by the sariahs of St. Mark! 
Street. 

And yet the greatest fault of these poor 
people appeared to me to be poverty, though | 
in some cases arising, there seemed every 
reason to believe, from idleness and bad 
management at home. I generally left home 
at about ten minutes to nine, at which hour 
the first bell at the schools would be rung in| 
a continuous peal of sounds for some minutes. 
Consequently I was overtaken and passed by 


light-hearted, merry children, who certainly | 


did not carry out Shakespeare’s description 


of 
‘* The whining schoolboy 
Creeping like snail unwillingly to school.” 


This very unpleasant schoolboy appeared 


to be an exception in the higher part of the) 


street ; but the mothers who dwelt in the 
dilapidated houses I have described ex- 
perienced in many cases the greatest diffi- 
culty in prevailing upon their children to go 
at all. It was this fact that first caused my 
attention to be attracted to them one bright! 
morning in the spring. 

In the space fronting each house, which 
could not by any courtesy be designated a, 
garden, I observed three or four women using | 


appearance, resembled dried mud. No colour 
could be applied to it. 

She carried a baby in her arms equally 
| dirty and neglected, a little one clung to her 


skirts, while two boys and a girl, on whom 


| appeared to have been expended all the soap 
and water in the house, stood outside the 
gate ready for school, but deaf to their 
/mother’s entreaty that they*would be off at 
|once before the second bell rang. Some little 
care had been taken to make these children 
‘clean and tidy for school, but they appeared 
almost to belong to a different order of beings 
‘when contrasted with the children of my 
‘friends higher up. No doubt many an old 
frock, threadbare jacket or shawl, and patched 
boots and knickerbockers were worn by the 
latter, yet they had not the dirty and neglected 
appearance of the children at the broken 
down cottages. 

I say cottages, because in describing the 
residents of one cottage I describe all. The 
washed out dusty dress, the unwashed face and 
uncombed hair of one woman was a type of 
the rest, though from not possessing the 
natural advantages of nature so pleasingly 
as the young woman I have described, 
their appearance was more repulsive. The 
doors of these cottages stood open as I 
passed, and the soiled and stained walls of a 
narrow entrance passage on which the paper 
was hanging in rags, and the crooked position 
of something at the dirty windows, which by 
a great stretch of imagination might be de- 


'signated white muslin curtains, made me 


shudder at the thought of what the dwelling- 
|rooms might be. 
Perhaps these houses looked worse by 














the most earnest endeavours to get several! contrast with the others; but they and their 
children off to school in time. I was more) inhabitants resembled too strongly the squalid 
particularly attracted to one house, within the | denizens of the worst parts of London, which 
little gate of which stood a young woman, also I have had opportunities for obseiving, 
whose face looked pleasing even under its|to reconcile me to their existence in my 
neglected aspect. | hitherto pleasant locality. 

The complexion was hidden under a| The discovery came upon me with a chill 
coating of dirt, while the colour of the rough | of disappointment. I had seen so much to 
dusty hair was certainly nondescript, She | please and satisfy me in my new neighbours 
wore a torn and worn-out dress, fastened in a} | that the fact for a time upset all my precon- 
careless manner, which, from its faded, dirty | ceived notions; so much so, indeed, that I 
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passed the objectionable cottages, and wit- 
nessed similar scenes for many days before 
speaking of the subject to my landlady. 

The effect of her reply was to show me 
that even in the limited precincts of fifty 
houses there existed the self-appreciation 
which made the inhabitants of the respectable 
part look upon themselves with reference to 
the dilapidated houses, as those of “ the upper 
ten thousand.” 

‘Qh! ma’am, we have nothing to do with 
those people you’ve been noticing. It’s 
quite a different landlord to ours that’s built 
those houses, and he lets them to anybody.” 

“And if they are ill or in trouble don’t 
you help them?” 

“Oh, poor things! I’m sure I would, and 
Mrs. Thorne too ; but indeed, ma’am, we’re 
afraid to go near, them, you know how clean 
we try to keep our bedrooms and things, and 
those houses are full of such dreadful insects 
it’s quite shocking.” 

“ Are these people all alike?” I asked. 

“Well, not all at first, ma’am, but some- 
how they spoil each other; there’s Mrs. 
Stanton, she was such a nice pretty young 
woman, with two children when she first 
came there, and now she seems not to care 
for anything. She doesn’t manage her 
children well at all, and the boy has learnt 
to use bad words and tell lies, and it’s very 
hard to separate children when they go to 
the same school. It’s not pride, ma’am, at 
least, I hope it’s not; but we can’t mix with 
those people, and the neighbours about here 
keep their children away from theirs as much 
as they can.” 

And so, I thought, human nature is the 
same everywhere, and in every society, yet I 
could scarcely blame my neighbours for avoid- 
ing these people after Mrs. Bowles’s descrip- 
tion. Another question suggested itself 
“Do all the cottages near yours belong to 
the same landlord ?” 

“Oh no, ma’am. The landlord of those 
houses opposite lives close by, that pretty 
double house a few doors above those cot- 
tages you've been talking about. It’s larger 
and better than the others, and there’s such a 
beautiful garden behind.” 

“T have noticed it,” I replied, “ and he is 
not your landlord, I suppose.” 

“No, ma’am, our landlord lives in the 
town, this house and several others on this 
side of the street belong to him, and the rest 
belong to people who have saved a little 
money and built one or two houses, and let 
one, and live in the other themselves. I 
think this is one reason why all the people 





up here are so respectable; their landlords live 
with them like, and I’m sure Mr. Simmonds, 
that them houses opposite belongs to is very 
particular who he takes as tenant; why, 
ma’am, most of the people are like us, they 
stay on year after year, and get so used to 
the place they can’t bear to leave it. We 
hav’nt had a move in the street since that 
Irish family was sent away from next door. 
You see, ma’am, our landlord does not live 
close by, like Mr.Simmonds, so we're obliged 
to look after ourselves. That’s what ruins 
some places; the landlord sends his agent 
and never comes near himself, and any set 
can get into a houseif they pay their rent, and 
there is no getting them out. But we got 
the Irish people out, I’m glad to say; they 
lived next door, where the publican and his 
wife live now, and to have such quiet steady 
people instead is such a comfort.” 

“Were these Irish people noisy then?” I 
asked. 

“Worse than noisy, ma'am. The poor 
wife did her best with her children, but she 
was like those people you saw to-day, and I 
don’t wonder she didn’t care, for her husband 
had good wages asa bricklayer,and spent I’m 
sure more than half of it in drink ; it might 
have been partially her fault, for the house 
was untidyand miserable; but oh, dear! when 
he was drunk, how dreadfully they used to 
quarrel and even fight, and to hear the noise 
and screaming of the children was something 
dreadful. Well, one night I think he must 
have been mad with drink; they’d been 
quarrelling all the evening, when all at once 
he got up, broke the chairs and tables to 
pieces by knocking them one against the 
other, and then opened the front door and 
threw all the crockery-ware into the street ; 
there it went, smash, smash, and the mother 
and the children screaming and crying. Oh! it 
was dreadful ; everybody was roused up, for 
it was past twelve o'clock, and the men, Brett 
and Moss, and some others, declared they’d 
fetch a policeman if he didn’t go in and go 
to bed quickly ; but it was two o’clock in 
the morning before we could go to sleep 
again.” 

“ And how did you manage to get rid of 
such terrible neighbours?” I asked. 

-“* Well, ma’am, the next day Bowles and 
Brett and two others went to the landlord and 
told him that if these Irish people were not 
sent away all his other tenants would give 
him notice directly, and so, ma’am, I’m 
glad to say we got rid of them the next 
week.” 

After this very long storyMrs. Bowlesremem- 
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bered she had some work waiting for her, 
and hastened away, leaving me reflecting on 
what I heard, till I came to the conclusion 
that if landlords were better acquainted with 
the habits and characters of their tenants by 
personal association, neighbourhoods such as 
this, if occupied by working men, might be 
the honour and glory of England instead of 
a blot and a disgrace. 

The pariahs of St. Mark’s Street, however, 
though unnoticed by the respectable part of 
the community, were not without a friend. 
Perhaps it was as well for them to avoid 
association with people who appeared to have 
lost all self-respect, for impressionable as the 
humbler class always are, there was more 
danger to be feared from the contamination 
of evil example on the one part, than hope 
of improvement on the other. 

If it were indeed possible to influence these 
miserable families for good, no one could be 
more likely to exert that influence than Miss 
Norton, the friend of whom I speak. 

In returning home one day about one 
o’clock I observed this lady standing at the 
gate of the cottage which I had first noticed. 
A little neglected boy of three had climbed 
to a high rail of the gate, and stood holding 
tight to the top and leaning over. 

“ Get down, Tommy, get down,” said the 
kind, gentle voice, while the ungloved hand 
lifted the chubby fist of the child, dirty as it 
was, and attempted to help him down. 
“ That’s a good boy,” she added, as without 
resistance he obeyed her, “I want you to call 
mother.” 

But the mother had seen the kind lady, and 
came forward hastily to speak to her visitor. 

The influence of Miss Norton was at once 
evident to meas I walked slowly by, feeling 
deeply interested. The face of the pleasing 
young woman had been washed, her hair 
was comparatively smooth, and the shabby 
dress greatly improved by a clean apron. 

“Oh, Tommy, you naughty boy,” were 
her first words, “ you’ve been climbing the 
gate again.—Oh, ma’am, I’m afraid some day 
he’ll fall and break his neck.” 

“Tommy must try to be a good boy and 
not climb the gate again,” were the last words 
of Miss Norton that I could distinguish 
without stopping to listen, which of course 
was out of the question, but on looking back 
before entering my house I noticed two 
things. Miss Norton stood talking earnestly 
to Tommy’s mother, and she did not enter 
the house. I formed my own conclusions 
from this latter circumstance; but I heard 
afterwards that in cases of sickness, even in 





these neglected homes, no fear of infection, or 
of the consequences so dreaded by my land- 
lady, could daunt the brave, kind heart of this 
estimable lady. 

I longed to make her acquaintance, but I 
feared she might think me obtrusive, or 
prompted by curiosity about her movements, 
although I do not doubt she had heard of me 
from my landlady as I had heard of her. 

_ As the summer advanced I noticed a great 
improvement in the dilapidated cottages ; the 
landlord perhaps had come himself to look at 
his property, and in a few weeks they shone 
out resplendent in clean windows and paint. 
Mankind in all classes are influenced by ex- 
ternal circumstances, and very soon the effects 
of this influence were seen by clean blinds 
and window-curtains. How far the interiors 
were benefited by it I cannot say, but most 
certainly cleaner faces and neater dresses 
made theirappearance. How much responsi- 
bility rests upon landlords in making the 
houses of the working class clean and com- 
fortable, and restoring the self-respect of their 
tenants, may be seen from these trifling cir- 
cumstances ; and how much society at large 
owes to such Christian women as Miss 
Norton cannot be too highly estimated,—and 
she is certainly not a solitary instance. 

These cottages and the dwellers in them 
were not, however, the most promising soil for 
such a worker, and truly, as my landlady as- 
serted, the children were unfit associates for 
those of the more respectable neighbours. 

I had one or two opportunities of judging 
for myself on this subject. 

One evening when the days had increased 
sufficiently for the children to play together 
after tea, I heard a tumult of youthful voices, 
and on approaching my window saw for the 
first time a fight between two boys; they 
were strangers to me, but I noticed that 
one was larger and stronger than the other, 
who evidently stood on the defensive. Among 
the crowd of children I observed that more 
than one of my nearer neighbours’ boys were 
encouraging the younger boy, who did not 
appear wanting in courage, although he got 
the worst of the battle. 

Feeling anxious to separate them, I called 
to my landlady, who was in her garden at the 
back, and begged her to interfere; but before 
she could reach the street, the front door of 
Brett’s cottage opened hastily, and a tall 
youth of about sixteen in a working man’s 
dress came out. 

His first act was to drag the combatants 
apart and lead the younger one away from 
the spot, exclaiming,— 
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he boxed his ears and sent him reeling into 
the house, exclaiming, “ It’s a good job for you 
father ain’t come home yet, or you'd get a 
good thrashing.” 

At this moment my landlady appeared on 
the scene, and exclaimed,— 

“Serve’s you right, Tom Brett! a pretty 
thing indeed for you to be putting up Charley 


I see any more of this I'll goto your father,” 


whom she spoke; “you’ve no business up 
here at all, so be off home directly.” 

The interference of Mrs. Bowles worked 
wonders ; the boy Gibson, followed by one or 
two others of his neighbours’ children, skulked 
away, as if conscious of his own unfitness to 
associate with the children of respectable 
parents, and then my landlady came to me. 

“I thought one of Gibson’s boys was at 
the bottom of it all, ma’am,” she said. 
“They’re dreadfully brought up and this one 
George is the worst; I can’t think how 
Charley Mason got mixed up with him. 
La! if he was to get like that boy his mother 
would break her heart. She lives in that cot- 
tage next to Mrs. Lester, and he’s her only 
boy.” 

“Is the youth who separated the boys Mr. 
Brett’s son?” I asked. 

“Yes, ma’am, the eldest by his first wife, 
and a steady young fellow he is; he and my 
boys were at the school together.” 

This little scene will show the animus exist- 
ing between the higher and lower parts of St. 
Mark’s Street, which terms may be applied 
both literally and figuratively, for the end of 
the street was lower in more senses than one ; 
and yet my interest was excited on behalf of 
these poor neglected children, even while I 
admired the conduct of my more immediate 
neighbours. This interest was deepened by 
two simple circumstances that occurred not 
long before I left. 

I had cut for myself some sandwiches with 
new bread and fresh butter to take with me 
for my lunch one morning, as I expected to 
be detained in the town till four o’clock. On 
my way I bought a bun to add to my store, 
and placed my sandwiches in the paper bag 
given me at the confectioner’s, as a more con- 
venient way of carrying them. In the town 
I met a friend who invited me home to an 
early dinner, and my luncheon-bag was set 


“You just go home, Charley, you’re not|ing. My landlady with her usual carefulness 
going to fight such as he; ” then turning to|preserved the paper bag and its contents 
his young brother, who had been the principal | till the next morning, and as I was leaving the 
agent in encouraging young Charley to fight, |house she produced it. 


Feeling conscious 
that by this time the contents must be rather 
stale, I was hesitating to offer them to her, 
when a sudden thought struck me, and I took 
the bag, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, I know what to do 
with this, Mrs. Bowles ;” but I did not explain 
my intentions. Fortunately, what I wished for 
happened. At the gate of her cottage stood 
Tommy’s mother, the two elder children still 


Mason to fight with that bad boy Gibson; if|lingering before starting for school, and 


Tommy himself. The gate stood open, and 


she continued, addressing the “ bad boy ” of |approaching I said gently as I offered the 


bag to the mother, “ Here are a bun and 
some sandwiches, if they are not too stale 
perhaps the children would like them ; just 
open the bag and see ;” Oh, “thank you, 
ma’am,” was the reply, in a_ respectful, 
pleasing voice ; “they can’t be too stale for 
my children, they haye such appetites.” 
And if eager eyes as they crowded round 
their mother were an evidence of this I cer- 
tainly required no farther proof. Never while 
I live shall I forget the look of delight as the 
contents came forth. A sandwich and a piece 
of the bun was placed in the hands of the two 
children, and then their mother said, “‘ Now 
thank the lady and run off to school, you can 
eat those nice things as you go along.” ‘The 
little ones, a boy of five and a girl of seven, 
turned to me, and I was both pleased and sur- 
prised as the words “Thank you, ma’am,”’ 
and a bow and a curtsey, expressed their 
pleasure at the gift; and they started off to 
school at a rapid pace. 

Meanwhile Tommy was feasting on the re- 
mains of the bun, and as his mother thanked 
me again I saw she was closing the bag care- 
fully to preserve the remaining sandwiches 
for a future occasion. 

I turned away with a mixed feeling of 
sorrow and pleasure. There must exist real 
poverty to make even stale buns and sand- 
wiches so acceptable, and it grieved me that 
I could not do more, Still I was pleased at 
having given pleasure with this trifle, and also 
at finding the mother and children better in 
manners than their appearance had led me to 
expect. 

Another incident connected with these ecot- 
tages occurred a few days after the affair of the 
sandwiches, and it increased my regret that 
Tommy’s mother and her children should still 
continue to live in such close association with 
the young Gibsons. 

I was proceeding into the town on one 





aside till I prepared to go home in the even- 








occasion when on turning into the high road 
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at the end of St. Mark’s Street I saw a little | of such a young child shocked me; and al- 
girl of about nine years old who was crying | though the number of children who gathered 
bitterly coming towards me. She carried a | round me with eager curiosity continued to in- 
jug in her hand, and by her side walked a | crease, 1 could not help keeping them fora few 
little boy, whom I recognised as Tommy’s| moments while I talked to them about the 
elder brother. | dreadful sins of lying and stealing, and told 

















I always pity the children of the poor who, | them of God’s displeasure with children as 
when sent to purchase any article by their) 
parents, lose the money by the way. The jug} 
suggested to me that the child had lost money | 
intended to pay for milk, and I stopped and | 
askec| what was the matter. 

“I’ve lost a penny, ma’am,” she sobbed. 

“Were you sent to buy milk with it?” 

“No,” with increased sobbing and evident 
hesitation. 

“Tell me allabout it,” I said, “and do not 
cry; if you have lost it by accident I will 
give you another.” I waited, but no answer 
came, and then the little boy said, “‘ Another 
boy took it away.” 

“Yes, it was my penny ;” and again the 
sobs burst forth, more like expressions of 
anger than grief. “Are you telling me the 
truth?” I said at last. Several children now 
came near, and stood looking on with great 
interest. I questioned some of them, but 
could get no correct account of what had 
happened. I tried another question. 

“Did your mother give you the penny 
you’ve lost?” 

“* No, it was my penny.” 

“Tt wasn’t your penny, you stole it,’ 
a voice. 

“ Hush!” I said, looking up, and as I saw 
that the owner of the voice was Tom Brett, I 
asked, ‘‘ Why do you say she stole it ?” 

“Please, ma'am, I saw her. One ofour boys 
dropped a penny out of his pocket, and Sal| 
Gibson put her foot on it, and if it nadn’t been 
for me she’d have kept it; and then when we 
took it away she cried, and said she’d go home 
and tell her mother that we’d stolen her! 
penny.” 

“Ts this true?” I asked of the child, but 
she held down her head and remained silent. 

“ I’m afraid it is true,” I said atlast. “ Ican- 
not give you a penny now you wanted to steal 
the penny that belonged to another, and you 
are positively crying because it was taken| 
away from you.” | 

“She ain’t crying for that, ma’am,” said | 
another girl who now approached, ‘“‘ but be- 
cause she'll get a beating if she goes home| 
without the milk. She spent the penny her 
mother gave her; I saw her buying some pears | 
with it.” 

No wonder I felt sad at hearing this ac- 
count. The dishonesty, the untruthfulness | 


, 


cried 


well as grown people when they did such 
wicked deeds. 

I lost my train by this delay, and although I 
have had no opportunity of discovering 
whether my few words have been remembered, 
I do not regret having had to wait an hour at 


| the station in consequence. 


The month of April was remarkable for a 


}continuation of east winds and the great 


amount of sickness that prevailed in con- 
sequence. 

I was myself a sufferer from the same cause ; 
but one day, before feeling any effects on 
myself, I saw from my window the doctor’s 


‘carriage stop at the cottage of John Brett. 


I then noticed that the blind of the bedroom 
was drawn down, and after the doctor left 
the boy Tom Brett left the house with a 
paper and a bottle evidently on his way to 
the dispensary, 

“Who is ill over the way, Mrs. Bowles?” 
I asked, when she brought up my tea. 

“It’s John Brett, ma’am, I’m sorry to say, 


'they’re afraid he’s got inflammation on the 


lungs, and you know, ma’am, he’s stout and 
just the man to have inflammation. His 
wife thought ’twas only a cold at first, and 
so did he, and he wouldn’t stay at home 
from his work till the last minute.” 

“Dear me, I’m very sorry for them ; how 
will they be able to manage?” 

“Well, ma’am, they’re all right, they 
belong to a club, and he’ll have 16s. a week 
all the while he’s ill, and Dr. Clarke, the 
parish doctor, is very kind and attentive, and 
they can get all the medicine from the 
dispensary. But Polly Brett will have her 
hands full with her husband to nurse and all 
those children to look after.” 

“ How old is the eldest girl?” I asked. 
“I have seen her sometimes on a Saturday 
helping her mother in cleaning up the house, 
and she appears handy and useful.” 

“‘ Ves, ma’am, Esther does very well some- 
times, her stepmother’s very kind to her, but 
she isn't quite twelve years old yet, and they 
can’t keep her at home from school.” 

My own health gave away soon after this, 
and I was confined to the house for nearly a 
fortnight, but I did not forget to inquire for the 
poor sick man opposite, and felt sorry to hear 
that he was getting worse instead of better. 
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But while shut up in my darkened room I 
reflected on the comforts these careful people 
had secured to themselves by subscribing to 
a club, and literally preparing for a rainy day. 
I afterwards heard from my landlady that 
amongst her own immediate neighbours there 
was scarcely one who did not belong to a 
club. Brett had been ill more than a week 
when I was obliged to leave home for change 
myself, and on my return in a fortnight almost 
my landlady’s first words were, ‘Oh! ma’am, 
I’m afraid poor Brett is sinking fast, you 
know he’s been ill nearly five weeks ; the 
doctor was with him twice yesterday, and it 
seems impossible for him to recover.” 

I was very much startled at this news 
respecting the stout, healthy-looking, ruddy- 
faced man who was so steady at his work 
and so kind to his horses, and I asked how 
his wife bore up in such trouble. 

“ She’s a wonder to every body” was the 
reply. “ You know, ma’am, she’s a tall, fine 
young woman, and she won’t have a nurse, 
she waits upon her husband night and day, 
and lifts him in and out of bed as if he was a 
child. He’s light enough now, poor soul, 
but at first it was hard work for her, but she 
would do it, and if Brett gets well it'll be all 
her doing, with God’s blessing.” 

A bad manager, and a careless housekeeper 
perhaps, was my reflection, as I heard this, 
but how many women who are not clever 
housewives are treasures in a sick room! 

I was not able to do much after my return 
home, although the east wind had changed; 
and with the middle of May came spring and 
summer almost together, yet for some days 
after hearing this sad account of poor Brett I 
could see the lowered blind, and the window 
of the bedroom opened at the top, telling too 
plainly that the patient required air, and 
could not bear light. I saw the eldest girl 
down stairs busily at work in the lower 
rooms, and doing her best to keep her little 
sister quiet. Now and then the boys ap- 
peared, shutting the door cautiously as they 
went out or came in, the younger evidently 
going of errands; and while I knew that the 
wife and mother was devoting her whole 
time and energies to her husband I felt more 
than ever convinced that in the families of 
these unpretending people there is oftena 
stronger sentiment of domestic love than 
among many of those who have servants to 
relieve them of all care, and every luxury 
calculated to restore or retain health. 

Yet in John Brett’s case other circumstances 
occurred which proved that high principles 
and honourable conduct in a workman are 








not overlooked by masters and employers. 
For nearly a week the poor man lay, as it 
were, at the point of death. The evening of 
the crisis arrived, and my landlady, whose 
sympathies were keenly excited by this trouble 
at her opposite neighbour's, came to me with 
a sorrowful face. 

“Dr. Clarke says he can do no more for 
Brett, and he does not think he will live out 
the night. I’ve just been over, and his poor 
wife seems quite worn out. Miss Norton’s 
been there twice to-day,—what a dear good 
lady she is !” 

But John Brett did not die. Mrs. Bowles, 
with astonishment in her face, came the next 
morning to tell me he was better. And now 
the worth of the man showed itself. 

I had noticed more than once that Brett’s 
horses and cart would be driven up by an- 
other man, who evidently came to inquire for 
his “mate.” But as the days passed on, and 


the patient was pronounced out of danger, 
the brewer’s cart appeared every evening ; 
the driver was admitted to the cottage, and 
the horses fed. 

‘I suppose some of the brewer’s men are 
come to inquire for their comrade?” I said 
to Mrs. Bowles one evening. 


“Oh yes, ma’am; they’ve been, one or 
other of them, several times, and this evening 
Brett was able to see one of ’em for a little 
while; and Brett’s masters had sent a message 
to say that Mrs. Brett was to tell him what 
wine or strengthening things the doctor had 
ordered, and that they should be sent to- 
morrow. It shows how Brett’s respected.” 

‘“‘Ah, Mrs. Bowles,” I replied, ‘ the good 
old Book says truly, ‘a good name is better 
than great riches.’” 

“ Indeed it is, ma’am ; and working people 
who do their duty will always find good mas- 
ters and mistresses, wherever they may be.” 

I suppose I caught a little of the interest 
which my landlady and the neighbours 
evinced in the recovery of this man, as it 
were, from the grave. I noticed with satis. 
faction when the blind was first drawn up to 
give him a glimpse of the sweet spring time ; 
I observed with pleasure that the doctor's 
visits were less frequent and his stay shorter. 
I caught sight now and then of Miss Norton, 
as, with a little basket containing some tempt- 
ing nicety for the patient, she visited the 
cottage. I had heard from my landlady of 
the sympathy shown by the neighbours when 
Brett's life was in danger; how they had 
taken the little girl to their homes that her 
prattling voice might not disturb the father ; 
and how the children at play in the street 
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had been made to subdue their noise or go|same ages as those of Mrs. Moss. The 
farther away; and I came to the decided| infant, however, was very little older than 
conclusion that for kindness to each other, | Mrs. Brett's. 

for sympathy and domestic love, no class of| I was first attracted to this cottage by dis- 
society can excel that to which an industrious |co vering that a very juvenile voice had still 


working man and his family belong. jthe power of distracting my attention by 
Summer in all its glory had arrived before | shouting and imitating the voices of older boys 
John Brett was strong enough to take his at play with evidently powerful lungs. I hap- 
first walk in the open air, and not till then | pened one day to trace this juvenile Stentor to 
could the devoted care of his wife be really | the cottage I spoke of, where he had climbed 
and truly appreciated. A week had not the gate like little Tommy, and while balan- 
passed since John Brett had first felt able to|cing himself in a rather dangerous position 
leave his bedroom and creep down stairs, | exercised his lungs as I have described. 
when my landlady one morning informed | But he differed from Tommy in many points. 
me that Mrs. Brett had got another little| His fair rosy face was clean, his hair well 
daughter. | brushed, and his whole appearance showed a 
Here was another object of interest for|mother’s care as well as proving that she 
me, the woman who had under such circum-} possessed the means of dressing him in 
stances devoted herself to her sick husband,| good and neat clothing. In another way 
might not be a first-rate manager in her/also he differed. If his mother appeared in 
house, but she had proved herself unselfish, | the garden, and desired him to descend from 
patient, enduring, and loving, and these are | his perch, she was instantly obeyed. I felt 
qualities not to be despised. at length much interest in the mistress of this 
John Brett was strong enough to return to| cottage, who not only dressed her children 
work before his wife came down stairs, and| well andin such good taste, but was as plea- 
as the summer advanced my interest in the | sing in appearance as Mrs. Moss, but much 
young mother, who would bring her chair| more healthy looking. 
to the garden and sit at work with her} I had observed that she always appeared 
pretty doll-like baby in her lap, greatly in-|/neat when even busily employed in house- 





creased. | work ; that her children were never late for 
Indeed, during the summer months I be-| school, and that her cottage windows dis- 
came acquainted with the residents of several | played more expensive yet equally clean and 
cottages, who were seldom seen during the|neat curtains and blinds as those of Mrs. 
winter. Among these I noticed a very supe-| Moss. One afternoon when her youngest 
rior-looking young woman, neatly dressed,}boy, who could scarcely have been more 
who often appeared in her front garden | than two years old, was exercising his powers 
during the afternoon. I had many opportu- | as usual on the gate, my landlady, who stood 
nities of observing that she had great com- | by the window, remarked,— 
mand over her children, who were about the| “ Does that boy disturb you, ma’am?” 
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IMAGINE the situation! A mule path two{ daver crushed past us in such close contact 
and a half feet broad, a wall of uncompro-| that our shins bore witness for many a day 
mising hill on one side, descending shades of | afterwards of the scraping from the large 
limbo on the other. The only possible solu-| wooden boxes with which the beasts were 
tion of the difficulty appeared to be the polite | laden, and which protruded on either side of 
withdrawal of one or the other v7s-d-vis over) their backs; the other leg, however, as a 
the mountain side. I had just succeeded in| fellow-sufferer, kept up the balance of injury 
working out this problem,—I regret to say, zot| by being squashed nearly flat against the un- 
in the poor donkey’s favour, when an ex-| compromising rock, through the polite efforts 
clamation from my friend relieved matters. | of our mules to give room to their humbler 
He had discovered a little angle in the rock, | brethren. 

into which we thankfully squeezed ourselves,| The driver was profuse in his apologies ; 
while not one, but twenty donkeys and their | he had not dreamt there would be travellers 
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so late at night, &c.; but too worn out to 
listen to his courtesies, we struggled on our 
road, finding ourselves at length emerging 
from the path on to a small plain above, 
covered over with patches here and there of 
heaped;up snow, which the flickering light of 
a fitful moon showed in ghostly glimpses. 
Here our poor tired mules began to show 
unmistakable signs of being exhausted, and 
gloomy visions of a night of it, after all, upon 
the mountains forced themselves upon our 
unwilling minds; but coming just at this 
point upon the steep descent to the other 
side, a path which the animals recognised as 
leading to their well-known resting-place, 
they once more plucked up heart of grace, 
and presently brought us within hail of the 
house at Morococha, where we knew our 
companions to be. 

Oh! how glad we were to find ourselves 
once more within the sweet influences of rest, 
and light, and warmth, and welcome! how 
many the questions, how irksome the an- 
swering them! For my part, I felt so utterly 
dead beat, so woefully exhausted, and sick, and 
aching, and depressed ; so absolutely arrived 
at the very end of my tether, 7 /ofo, that 
I confess that the one and only distinct 
idea present to my mind seemed to be that 
of being allowed to lie down quietly and die 
in peace—a sentiment I feel bound to explain 
very far from the every-day habit of mind of 
a healthy young Englishman ; however, a 
bright fire, genial company, and last, but not 
least, a very substantial supper of hot coffee 
and beefsteaks, soon changed the aspect of 
affairs, and restored the usual run of our 
philosophy. 

Morococha is a silver melting estab- 
lishment, then in the occupation of two 
German brothers, who much wished us, for 
company’s sake, to make a little stay at their 
house, so few and rare are the opportunities 
for society in Andean circles; but we were 
obliged to proceed on our way, though with 
much regret, and many promises of future 
meetings, as our destination lay only eight 
leagues further on. Pachachacra, a small 
Indian village, was reached that night, and 
here we were obliged to await the arrival of 
the cargo mules, which were some miles 
behind us, owing to their slower mode of 
locomotion. We arrived about five o’clock, 
and from that hour until twelve amused our- 
selves with looking out for the arrival of 
those wretched animals, on whose appearance 
depended the fate of our bedding and most 
other necessaries, Pachachacra is 13,000 
feet above the sea, with a thermometer falling 





to ten degrees below freezing-point during a 


certain portion of the night, and no other || 


accommodation than mud walls and bare 
floor to be had for love or money. No 
wonder, then, that we ruefully contemplated 
the prospect of passing the night, and reverted 
with regret to the cheerful interior and smiling 
luxury of our German hosts behind us, but 
in vain; giving up at last all hope of the 
tardy wretches, we each turned in as best we 
might, to sleep— 


**To sleep? perchance to dream ;” 


some with a stray blanket, fortunately 
strapped beneath their saddle, others with a 
little straw, fresh and tolerably clean. One, 
oh lucky youth! with a dried bullock’s hide 
he had been insinuating enough to obtain 
from the dusky wife of our so-called landlord. 
It may be imagined none of us were inclined 
for laziness the next morning, but starting up 
at daybreak, with sleepy eyes and aching 
bones, resumed our journey with energy, and 
the evening of that day found us at our 
destination, Chacopata—a collection of a 
few mud huts, with only one or two houses of 
better pretension clustered on the right bank 
of the river Janga, a small tributary of the 
Amazon opposite the principal station of 
our work, Oroya. The Janga, a narrow rush- 
ing river, separates the two places, and is 
bounded by steep precipitous banks, while 
the only means of communication between 
the two places is by a rickety swinging chain 
bridge of a most primitive description, pro- 
bably on the same plan as those invented 
and used by the ancient Incas of Peru, who, 
whatever their skill in laying down and pre- 
serving roads, were certainly not equally 
clever in the way of bridges. A mere pass- 
ing across from bank to bank of five or six 
iron chains, along the top of which several 
flat planks, carelessly laid, swing ominously 
from side to side as you pass over, so that to 
do so on muleback is a decided proof of 
pluck, if {not fool-hardiness, they are fre- 
quently known to break down; but fatal 
accidents rarely happen, as most of the 
natives swim like fish on occasion, though I 
once saw a sheep drowned in this way, borne 
down by the resistless current. ‘To return to 
our party. The first thing was to find a 
lodging. ‘This we were fortunate enough to 
accomplish in a house belonging to the chief 
resident of the place, who himself occupied 
the next door, Don Burgos de Lorenzo, a 
most important personage, who merits a 
further description by and by. Our dwelling 
comprised a real wooden house; none of 
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your grass-thatched mud hovels, such as the 
other poor wretches around lived in, but 
imposing, with “lawn attached,” and answer- 
ing to that rank of superiority in English 
villages which attaches to the mention of a 
“stone house” in respect to its humbler 
neighbours around. It had two stories, each 
containing three rooms, some of the upstairs 
ones even boasting that almost unknown 
luxury, an open fireplace ; and the biggest of 
the downstair apartments, which we devoted 
to the “office,” a largish pleasant room, had 
an American stove in the middle, round 
which we could kick our heels and smoke 
at night if desirable. The natives, a few 
dozen oppressed-looking families, obtained 
their living chiefly by feeding and tending 
flocks of goats and llamas on the mountains 
round. The Indian of Peru, far from show- 
ing forth the signs of his ancient pride and 
freedom, is a very wretched-looking object, 
belonging to a brotherhood worn down by 
long years of oppression and tyranny,— 
humbled and sadly contaminated by the 
conquering nation, whose worst habits and 
manners they make an attempt at copying, 
sometimes with the most ludicrous effect to 
an onlooker, but oftenest with a sad and 
very touching one. 

The spectacle of a hoary old native dressed 
up in a swallow-tailed coat and cast-off hat, 
belonging a few dozens of years ago to some 
broken down white man, and very much the 
worse for wear, as may be supposed, perfectly 
drunk, and singing some ribald song in 
Spanish, is not exactly an edifying one, and 
suggests painfui reflections on the grand 
drawbacks to the forced inculcation of what 
I may term the outworks of civilization only 
(not to mention grave surmises as to the 
superiority after all of the wiser endowed and 
highly favoured white man), while reason and 
self-control, government and self-respect, all 
that should correct and ennoble poor human 
nature, is so sadly neglected and uncared for. 
They present the mournful picture of a decay- 
ing race, once powerful and performing, now 
dwindling and dying down inch by inch, men- 
tally and bodily, before the inevitable effects 
of the rush of European civilization with its 
nervous energy, and dissipated habits, The be- 
haviour of the two races in connection to each 
other is one of the most painful features of the 
case. Itis hard to say which is the more 
objectionable to an eye-witness, the haughty 
insolence of the modern Spaniard towards the 
descendants of the race his fathers have 
crushed and conquered, or the cringing 
humility, and almost beaten-dog sort of air 


}it, encourage it within moderation. 


with which the once proud Indian will answer 
any casual inquiry made to him, or perform 
any everyday service required of him. Both 
alike are equally revolting to our English eyes. 

Having established ourselves safely among 
the mountains, we now proceeded to the 
execution of our task with all the speed per- 
missible, and soon found ourselves hard at 
work, each in his appointed place, with almost 
as much routine and regularity as in a 
London office,—only with a difference. I do 
not suppose any one who has not tried it can 
form any idea of the delicious sensation to a 
man under thirty, say, imparted by the utter 
novelty and freshness of such a life,—the 
expansion, the stretching out, the freedom 
from long-established restrictions, of ultra- 
civilization and European surroundings, the 
complete “ casting of the slough,” as it were, 
of all old, irksome, conventional proprieties, 
possibly even of conventional decencies, 
which only the soul of a very young man 
will perhaps sympathize with. It is a phase 
which visits most juvenile spirits, if made of 
any stuff worth speaking of; and when it 
comes to you, O my young friends, cherish 
It is the 
germ of that spirit which moulds a Columbus 
or a Livingstone, though, may be, it may not 
always tend to such satisfactory results. It 
is some such sensation as this that the author 
of that most delightful book, ‘‘ Eothen,” ex- 
periences when he expatiates on the delights 
of desert travelling, in contradistinction to 
those worthy good souls at home who get 
themselves into back-board garments, pay 
visits of ceremony, and sit stalled in pews. 
Alas, that it so soon departs, and that at 
forty one is content, nay, glad, to get a family 
pew to sit in ! 

To give some idea of the particulars of 
such a life, I must recount a few of our amuse- 
ments, and give some slight sketch of the 
order of the day, &c. 

To begin : we rose early, and worked in 
the early morning for a couple of hours on a 
cup of strong coffee, brought us before rising. 
Each had his appointed work to do. Some 
in the office, putting down on paper the re- 
sults of the previous day’s operations, and 
making fresh plans for the next; others 
superintending the two thousand workmen 
engaged in the actual laying down of the 
line. These men were a mixture of natives 
and Chinese coolies—by far the least expen- 
sive order of labourers in South America,— 
and they were all quartered about as: best 
they were able in the villages adjacent. The 
work was difficult to do and hard to manage ; 
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but masters and men worked with a will, 
overcoming difficulties and smoothing away 
obstacles in a way only those can do who 
have a purpose to fulfil and energy to do it. 
It demanded much outlay of brain-power as 
well as of muscle ; but, let me add, the pay 
also was On a corresponding scale. A sub- 
stantial breakfast was served at ten, work 
again till four or five, when we knocked off, 
and then began our gala times. A first-rate 
dinner, dear to the heart of an Englishman— 
I may from experience add, apparently an 
American also—came first. Our supplies were 
excellent ; fish, flesh, poultry, were to be had 
from the villages round ; home-baked bread, 
and wines, &c., from Lima. Our French cook 
performed prodigies of art; there was cer- 
tainly no fault to be found with the table. 
And after dinner, drawing our chairs around 
the stove, beloved weed in mouth, and feet, 
I grieve to say, as often as not on an iron 
footstool, we sat discussing the affairs of the 
nation with all the philosophy of the hour 
and situation. Sometimes neighbours would 
drop in,—rare birds these, and deserve sepa- 
rate mention. 

. First and foremost there stood Don Burgos 
de Lorenzo, iandlord of our castle and chief 
alcalde of the district. Don Burgos was a 
jolly fat old fellow, as broad and round about 
as he was tall (or rather short), with a round 
face, and round, twinkling grey-green eyes, 
that twinkled and brimmed over with fun and 
shrewdness combined,—eyes which scintil- 
lated and sparkled, and almost disappeared 
altogether on occasion, as the evening wore 
on, when pipe and toddy had succeeded in 
unlocking the store of his good stories; which, 
to be sure, were not altogether strictly to be re- 
lied on for veracity perhaps, but which gained 
him an ample reputation for being good com- 
pany. Don Burgos was quite a character, and 
we often invited him in of an evening by way 
of mutual amusement,—invitations the old 
gentleman always promptly acceded to in a 
flutter of admiration and appreciation of the 
unwonted good fortune which brought him 
into contact with such distinguished foreigners. 
He had a profound admiration for the Eng- 
lish sefors, and in he would trot, pipe in 
hand, and, very soon transferred to mouth, 
would launch forth upon one of his famous 
stories, redolent with an immense amount of 
Spanish bombast and laxness, but containing, 
nevertheless, a very solid balance in the way of 
shrewd philosophy and sound observation of 
human nature. In these histories, it must 
be confessed, he himself bore no inconsider- 
able part; he was nearly always the successful 





hero of the scene, everybody else being 
very soon either doubled up mentally or 
figuratively, or cast aside as mere inferior 
beings of no consequence whatever; but 
the way in which he ended up his little 
narration, with a conscious chuckle, and 
roll round of the little grey eyes at every- 
body, as much as to say, “There now! do 
you believe all that? 7 don’t!” was inimitable. 
I am bound to relate that Don Burgos, though 
a person of considerable importance in our 
province and the world at large, was 
the possessor of ‘fa store,” or in vulgar 
parlance, a shop, but this fact, though shock- 
ing to our English ideas, was not at all so 
to his compatriots, nearly every one of whom 
of any pretensions whatever possessing the 
same; indeed, it was considered rather a 
mark of gentility than otherwise. I think 
I mentioned he was the alcalde, or chief re- 
dresser o! grievances to the neighbourhood, an 
office which, judging from thesingle experience 
I had the pleasure of witnessing, was one 
attended with far less circumlocution and 
legal delay than in our country. An Indian 
was brought before him, charged with being 
drunk, and constantly molesting us engineers 
at our work. I had orders to march him 
off to justice. I did so, finding justice 
seated, in the person of Don Burgos de 
Lorenzo, before the door of his dwelling, 
tranquilly smoking. On hearing the case he 
frowned portentously, surveyed the trembling 
offender for several seconds in meditative 
silence, then, with the sudden exclamation 
of “ Hola ! Cerag'o/ "dashed forward, driving 
his whole body, head, iegs, and all, into the 
astonished native, and then and _ there 
administering a severe pommelling. I de- 
termined, in my own mind, that a reference 
to a second party for such cases in the future 
would be, on the whole, unnecessary ; one 
man’s fists are as good as another's. 

Don Burgos, moreover, was possessed of 
a pretty daughter, with whom, to a man, 
we engineers all fell head over ears in love, as 
she sat stitching in the doorway of the 
paternal roof, life among the Andes requiring 
only that touch of romance communicated 
by the proximity of a pretty woman to 
render it perfect; but, alas for our budding 
sentiment and bravo perhaps for our future 
harmony together !—the fair Donna Maria was 
engaged shortly to be married to an ugly 
old Spaniard, old enough to be her father, 
and so farewell to our fairy visions. 

Besides that of our next-door neighbours our 
society was rather cramped, consisting only 
of a neighbouring cura, and one other, a 
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somewhat sour grandee, none other than the 
sub-prefect of the adjacent province of 
Tarma, who, living nine miles away, very 
rarely favoured us witha call. We were thus 
thrown pretty much on our own resources 
for indoor amusement, but, as I said before, 
the evenings with their sociable gatherings, 
their games of whist, écarté, and chess, their 
photograph albums of absent faces, and their 
occasional music on the violin,* were by far 
the pleasantest hours of the day. For out- 
door pastimes we were well supplied. When- 
ever we could get a holiday there was 
always plenty of occupation for it. Fishing 
was to be had in moderation ; shooting in 
abundance. Wild duck, herons, condors, the 
viciina, or wild clania, all these were come- 
at-able. The viciina is an animal rather 
larger than our sheep; it is most difficult to 
shoot, owing to its extreme shyness, and the 
rapid, hopping motion with which it scuds 
out of sight, from rock to rock, the instant it 
perceives the slightest noise. The Indians 
catch them by strategy, lying in ambush 
behind rocks in a circle, and driving them 
into the trap gradually. 

The small “puma,” lion, is another inhabit- 
ant of these heights, but last and best of 
all sport is the stalking of a stately deer 
in this his native home among the eternal 
snows. ‘To bring home a fine buck, his 
proud antlers almost sweeping the ground 
as he lies across the back of your small 
Spanish steed, his gory sides and glazed 
reproachful eye dully oblivious now of the 
terrific chase you have had after him, rock 
above rock, point above point, until you 
began to fancy he was going altogether 
into the clouds over your head,—this is 
indeed a glory, and then the labour, when 
you have once fairly shot him, of getting 
the body on to your horse patiently waiting 
three hundred feet below! the heaving up 
of the mighty carcass, the tumbling it down 
the steep hill-side, the rolling and bumping, 
and pitiless fall of the insensible form from 
point to point, down the white surface, which 
he crushes as he touches, his antlered head 
lying low in the pure white snow he had 
so lately spurned with his impatient heel 
as he flung from hill to hill in his proud up- 
ward flight! Finally, the slinging of him up 
across the back of your pawing Andalusian, 


* One of the party being the fortunate possessor 
of that instrument, on which were frequently performed 
numerous stirring and familiar melodies highly sug- 
gestive of sentiment, for the benefit of the more 
youthful and homesick members of our gallant 


whose sensitive nostrils seem to quiver with 
instinctive sympathy as he starts bravely 
homewards with his load; the modest 
consciousness with which you enter on 
familiar precincts, and reach the village to 
be surrounded by troops of little naked 
duskies, who swarm around you with 
“effusion,” and saluting you as ‘ mighty 
hunter” and “brave Englishman,” with 
clamorous acclamations, conduct you to the 
very threshold of the wooden castle, in the 
porch. of which stands no less a personage 
than Don Burgos himself, his thumbs in 
complacent armholes, condescendingly sur- 
veying the scene. 

“Ah, Senor Jnglese, it is you then?” asks 
Don Burgos, with a _ grandiloquent air. 
“You have got a sufficiently fine animal 
there! Who helped you to catch him then ? 
What, no one? Santa Maria, it is incredible, 
unbelievable ! Neyer was such a chase since 
the days of my youth, when single-handed 
I—my lasso only in my hand—riding on my 
black barb Pedro, slayed and brought home 
an animal weighing a full ton! Even so, 
sefior, but still for a young—and—and—a 
foreigner—it is well. But stay now, what I 


hunting, but to ask you all to my daughter’s 
wedding, which is to be held one week from 
hence; will you come?” 

Of course we would. Disappointed hopes 
may have to be smothered and crushed, and 
tender feelings mangled, but the excitement 
of a wedding feast was not to be sneezed 
at, at an elevation among the snows of 16,000 
feet above the level of the sea, where gaieties 
are rare. 

A darkly whispered rumour that the fair 
bride was unwilling to be conducted to the 
hymeneal altar, mysteriously circulated, im- 
parted a kind of sentimental gloom to the 
proceedings which gently tallied perhaps with 
our personal feelings, the probability of the 
truth of this mysterious rumour was not 
certainly lessened by the appearance of 
the trembling fair one in a long black 
robe and “ manta,” which almost entirely 
concealed her—her bridesmaid being similarly 
attired ; but the brilliant sunshine lighting up 
the pure snow on the hills, and the gala 
dresses of the villagers, who turned out ez 
masse to witness the ceremonies, partially 
counterbalanced the depression pervading. 

The performance of the rite is certainly 
somewhat a contrast to European customs. 
The cura of the neighbouring town, Tarma, 
officiated, and the couple were unitéd at 
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the church door, curiously enough. The 


have come in for is not to talk of deer or | 
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bride gives the bridegroom a piece of money, 
and he in turn presents a ring as usual, the 
cura then, taking a small silken scarf, literally 
ties them together with it; a few prayers 
are hastily muttered over them both, and 
the ceremony is over. 

Poor Donna Maria droopingly went off on 
her husband’s arm, her father and mother 
and friends following; behind us a whole 
procession of Indians, among them a band 
of music, trooped back to the bride’s abode, 
where an elegant collation was served. The 
“band,” let me add, which consisted of two 
or three doubtful instruments, the chief 
element being the continuous groaning of 
an enormous drum—indeed, it might easily 
have been all drum, for anything less audible 
was a great joke,—played a conspicuous 
part in the day’s proceedings, much to the 
enjoyment of the village children, if not ours. 

Much speechifying and many toasts took 
place at the breakfast, like at many another 
inevitable affair nearer home; but these 
formed the chief of tle entertainment, for 
there was nothing to eat save a few ele- 
gant sweetmeats, or drink save sugared 
liqueurs—a very ethereal feast indeed; and 
as we had previously had nothing substan- 
tial that day, we engineers, as a body, were 
beginning to resent our condition, and 
meditate a private withdrawal home. 

Don Burgos informed us that ¢h7s was 
a mere nothing in the way of entertain- 
ment, a foretaste only of the joys to come, 
but that everybody was expected to stay on 
to a five o’clock dinner, and afterwards 
wind up the festivities with a dance, and 
great offence would be taken should we 
attempt to shirk our duty. Accordingly, 
we braced ourselves for the encounter with 
the courage of a Stoic, swallowed all the 
liqueurs, made every separate tooth ache with 
the sweetmeats, sat out all the speeches, 
ventured even on one ourselves in the 
person of our “chief,” an American, who 
launched forth in eulogistic terms on bride 
and groom, referring accidentally to the 
virtues, public esteem, and feelings of the 
bride’s parents, coming at this point, like 
many another man before him, to a wavering 
pause, floundering into a few repetitions 
returning to the starting clause, and finally 
stammering and breaking down with as much 
inevitable circumlocution as if at home in a 
New York dining-room—did any one ever 
succeed in carrying through an able wedding 
breakfast speech, I wonder ?—and finally en- 
dured the whole programme until three 


Back again at five, however, to a very 
heavy feed, this time of innumerable courses 
and every variety of fish, flesh, and fowl— 
it is astonishing what Spanish stomachs are 
capable of. And when at length it was 
all disposed of, the rooms were cleared for 
dancing, for those who were capable of 
the exertion. Of this latter, many were the 
puzzling varieties, national country dances 
chiefly, the two favourite apparently being 
those known as * Zamacuecas” and “ Chi- 
lenas,” — marvellously puzzling, intricate 
affairs, whose mazes it appeared hopeless to 
fathom, especially as the “band” about this 
time, which had long shown signs of in- 
capability, utterly “ caved in,” and sank in 
a helpless condition on the floor—copious 
administrations of “ fire-water” throughout 
the whole day, not by any means their 
own exertions, being the cause of the de- 
scent. They were speedily conveyed in a 
helpless condition to bed, the company 
endeavouring to supply their place by a 
commencement of whistling, singing, and 
shouting of a painful description. Shortly 
after midnight, to our great relief, the party 
broke up, and we gladly retired from the 
heat, noise, and scuffle, with no worse effects 
than a racking headache apiece for our 
exertions, and a private conviction to the 
effect that we had seen quite enough of 
Spanish weddings among the Cordilleras. 
One more recollection of those days 
and I have done. Although there are 
many adventures to detail, many experiences 
of field and home life, many pleasant 
journeys and trips I could dilate upon in 
these the sunniest memories of my life, yet 
I must restrict myself to one only—a solitary 
trip into the interior, to a town called 
Huamanca, twenty-three leagues away, which 
I was fortunate enough to get leave of 
absence to perform. I had long had a great 
desire to see a little the interior, if only a 
few miles; so, not feeling very well at one 
time, I applied for change of air and scene, 
and got it, though I had to go quite alone 
by myself, only one at a time of our small 
band being able to be spared. 

Starting at daybreak one fine morning, the 
sky a brilliant sapphire behind the conical 
crystal peaks, I crossed the shaky iron swinging 
bridge to Oroya with much caution, as it 
shivered and rattled over the clear green snow- 
water of the river twenty feet below,and took 
to a lonely mountain road on the other side, 
winding among the peaks and hills like the 
trail of a serpent. After an hour or two 





o’clock brought a welcome two ‘hours’ rest. 


the sky began clouding over, and dense 
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rolling masses of vapour came down over | mountain sheep, were grazing with placidity. 


the hills, obscuring all view ; it was literally 
a journey among the clouds. At mid-day, 
however, these masses suddenly rolled up, 
like a drop-scene at the theatre, and the 
whole panorama of the country lay exposed 
toview. Andes—Andes everywhere, above, 
around, in distance, behind. They divide 
into two ranges about this part, called east 
and west; looking behind one, the snowy 
peaks of the coast range lie pure and bright ; 
in front, far in the distance, loom the 
conical tops of those mysterious bounds 
which separate the land of the interior from 
the gaze of mere mortal travellers, There 
it is, away there in the distance then, this 
shadowy and mystical “ Montana,” as it is 
called, unattainable, unreachable—this un- 
explored and unexplorable land, which lies 
between Peru and Brazil, dimly between the 
two, the very name of which so thrills the 
. heart of every keen-minded traveller on South 
American soil, For here the tribes of real 
wild Indians are said to exist, who have 
hitherto resisted every authority of the con- 
quering nation, and are untamable, still in 
their pristine freedom, the only example left us 
of the nation that existed before the days of 
Pizarro, and who, if mysterious report speaks 
truly, are ready and anxious to scalp the first 
white man who dares to set foot within their 
territory, whose very name even breathed 
into the ear of a refractory child by some 
threatening mother among their humbled 


About noon I alighted, and turning loose 
my mule, sat down by the side of a mean- 
dering stream, which gurgled pleasantly 
through a little plain, to eat my lunch, 
followed by a digestive smoke. Ah! how 
delicious this was!—the sun warm, yet not 
too hot for comfort; the bubbling water, the 
blue sky overhead. I might have been at 
home in rural England. Ah! might I? 
What was that? A sudden shrill gabbling 
sound, as if all the turkeys in the farm yard 
were let loose ; and starting up, I perceive in 
front of me a bowing Indian, hat in hand, 
who continues to gabble a long speech, in- 
dividual particulars of which were perfectly 
unintelligible, but which taken in the mass 
meant a request for tobacco. ‘The gratitude 
with which he received a few rolled-up cigar- 
ettes was unspeakable; he seized my hand 
“with effusion,” and insisting on kissing it 
repeatedly, in spite of my modest withdrawal 
went off in a perfect hailstorm of voluble 
gutturals, the ragged folds of a very dirty 
poncho (which with the addition of a 
pair of cowskin boots, and somebody’s cast- 
off jim-crow, completed his attire) fluttering 
behind him with the excess of his complacent 
joy. I reached Janja, a town which takes 
its name from the river which runs by Oroya, 
at nightfall, and put up at the “hotel” of the 
place, the luxurious accommodations of which 
consisted simply of a mattress in one corner 





of a bare room, and a wretched meal, for 


brethren is sufficient to still its cries in one/which the proprietor had the effrontery to 


instant, so potent is the dread inspired by 
their supposed ferocity. 

I confess to a perfectly unaccountable 
fascination for this terrible and shadowy land, 
whose very mystery entrances, and wild 
wishes and ideas of penetrating adventurously 
into its shades at times oppressed and seized 
me; but at these moments, a judicious 
survey of the poisoned arrows shown by the 
trembling Peruvians, used by their warlike 
brothers, has—made me pause, at least. 
Venomous, jagged-looking instruments they 
are, with cruel barbs on each side, right down 
even to the feathers, which of course must 
tearand cruelly lacerate the flesh in extraction ; 
the very sight of which is alone sufficient per- 
haps to considerably damp any youthful ardour 
one might possess for nearer acquaintance with 
the “noble savage.” Turning away my eyes, 
therefore, with a sigh from the alluring Mon- 
tana, I resumed my route among the 
rounded hillocks, on the short, coarse yellow 
grass of which, called by the Indians “ puno,” 





troops of llamas and alpacas, or small 


demand a dollar and a half (4s. 6d.) Janja lies 
in a broad cultivated valley—the one patch of 
civilization in this arid mountain region; its 
whitewashed houses, surrounded by fields of 
wheat and green grass, are very refreshing 
to the eye, as also the gleaming river on 
which it stands. It has straight, well-built 
streets, running at right angles, as all other 
Spanish-American towns, and boasts a good- 
sized Plaza, in which stands a handsome 
church, but tradition says is much fallen 
off from what it used to be before Pizarro 
won his famous battle near, by which he 
reduced the town. 

The sight of a light complexion is evidently 
an unusual one in these inland districts, tu 
judge from the open-mouthed astonishment 
with which every individual man, woman, and 
child regarded me as I passed along. I stood 
it with stoical calmness, except when it came 
to the turn of the young women drawing 
water at the A/asa well, whose large deep 
black eyes, eyes with “velvet shades” in 
their soft depths, gazing so calmly and 
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wonderingly into mine, communicated a 
disturbed sensation to my being. Was I a post 
that I should be stared at so widely and so 
indifferently ? Ay, there was the rub, but 
stare they did, Spanish politeness restraining 


| any expression of curiosity, or “talking it 


over,” till the stranger should be out of sight. 
I dare say afterwards pretty severe criticisms 
were passed on me. 

On again next day to Huamanca, the road 
towards which is pleasantly bordered on 
either side by thick hedges of prickly aloes, 
with dark green spike-like leaves six feet 
high, and which is less fatiguing, if more 
monotonous, than a hilly mountain path. 
My mule appeared to feel the latter, however, 
sorely, for a few leagues out of Janja she 
came to an abrupt halt, planting her fore-feet 
defiantly in front of her, and looking for all 
the world like a sulky child. The situation 
was a poser. She positively held her ground. 
Huamanca must be as positively reached, 
anda battle ensued. My lady held her own for 
some time, and oh the world of obstinancy, 
of mulishness, in the expression of those 
stuck-up ears and planted fore-feet! I could 
have guffawed with amusement, with relief. 
At last she began to kick, as only mules can 
kick ; up went hind heels, down went the 
head, but fast stuck I, and after five minutes 
spent in this little amusement she “ owned 
her lord” and set off like the wind, hardly 
stopping until we reached Huamanca in 
style. 

Hardly had I traversed one street of the 
clean little town before a cheery shout in the 
rear brought me to a halt. “ Hola, senor! 
hola, amigo ingenitro!” and looking round, 
the jolly form of Don Burgos de Lorenzo 
loomed into view, friendly, rollicking, good- 
humoured as ever, with outstretched hand 
and cordial greeting. He was over at 
Huamanca on business, none other than the 
buying of fifty head of cattle, which little 
transaction having been satisfactorily per- 
formed, our friend’s state of hilarious well- 
being was overflowing its usual condition, 
which is saying a great deal. He insisted 
forthwith upon conveying his English sefior 
and dear friend to the houses of several 
acquaintance, who certainly received me 
with all due welcome, one insisting on my 
taking up my quarters in his house, not 
hearing of hotel or inn. Another invited us 
to breakfast the following day, and presenting 
ourselves as directed, to my astonishment I 
found the room full with twenty or thirty 
people, all summoned to do me honour. 
The meal lasted over two hours, and was 








then followed by cigars and coffee, after 
which the ladies of the family entered, ravish- 
ing apparitions, and the whole day passed in 
amusement. 

During the next three or four days life was 
nothing less than a brilliant course of feasts 
and gala doings; I enjoyed myself thoroughly, 
never ceasing to congratulate myself on my 
extreme good fortune in coming across my 
good friend Don Burgos; it seeming a pitched 
battle between whom and his friends which 
should show most zeal, he in introducing, or 
they in welcoming the much - esteemed 
foreigner. All I can say is, though an 
unworthy, I was far from an unappreciative 
object of their hospitaJity. I shall never 
forget the kindness of these friendly people, 
or the enjoyment of my mountain trip to 
Huamanca. 

Space forbids me to tell more of our 
doings there; of the ball Don Burgos urged 
me reluctantly to attend (which, by the way, 
I much enjoyed after all, as one does many 
a dreaded affair in prospect, and vice versa) ; 
of the fair held in the Plaza, where a sad- 
dening comedy, if I may use the expression, 
was enacted by a wretched-looking old 
Indian and his wife, who, dressed up in 
tawdry rags, and’ singing a wild sing-song 
kind of rhythm, perambulated the streets— 
in illustration, meant, of the ancient glories of 
the Incaand his queen, going their diplomatic 
rounds of survey throughout their dominions ; 
of the purchase of a lasso, poncho, or riding 
dress, together with several specimens of 
Indian embroidery for future relics; and 
various other employments. But, alas! plea- 
sure cannot last forever; both Don Burgos 
and I were due at Chacopata, and so, with 
many warm adieux, we took leave of our 
kindly hosts, and journeyed back together; by 
way rendered much pleasanter this time the | 
the presence of a companion, and such a | 
companion as the jovial Don. This and 
many another pleasant memory of a far-off 
land remains in my mind, now that once 
more one is returned to the safe respectability 
and ordinary routine of the average British 
existence. Never to be forgotten are the toils 
and dangers, the pleasures and recreations, 
above all,—the novelties and change of ideas 
to be found in South American life—a life 
which tries the mettle,—body and soul, of 
those who experience it, though at the same 
time it hardens while it pleases; but I think 
no young Englishman will ever be the worse 
for any hardships or adventures he may 
meet with among the CorDILLERAS OF 
PERU. 
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COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘*GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was on the day after Emily Gibson had 
left the cottage that Thyrza’s letter, contain- 
ing Mrs. Leslie’s message, arrived there. 
Miss Thornton was disturbed; but she put 
the letter in her pocket, and according to 
her custom went into the garden to gather 
flowers for May’s grave. The hawthorn had 
shed its white blossoms over it some little 
time since ; and they were fresh rose-buds 
which Miss Thornton placed there so tenderly 
this morning. She always came here the 
first thing, and lingered sometimes as if loth 
to leave so fair a resting-place, but to-day 
she did not go home so soon as usual ; the 


buttons of uncouth fashion. The beauty of 
the windows was spoiled by the different 
shades of yellowness shown forth in the panes 
wherewith the original glass had been patched 
and mended ; and a huge iron pipe for the 
purpose of heating the interior, projected 
from an angle in the vestry wall, and dragged 
its ugly length from pillar to pillar, till it had 
taken the circuit of the pews, when it coiled 
itself round the pulpit steps and disappeared 
underneath, where a worn grating formed a 
trap for the unwary feet of little boys and 
girls, and not unfrequently had been instru- 
mental in causing them to measure their 
length upon the time-worn, illegible inscrip- 
tions of the flat tombstones which paved the 








centre aisle. 

Yet the church had its beauties too, which 
the Goths of a day gone by had not utterly 
defaced. With one or two exceptions the 
tracery of the windows was perfect, and there 
was an exquisitely carved screen of black 
oak between the nave and the chancel, which 


chancel door was always open, and now she 
went through it into the church. 

It was a building, beautiful originally, but 
which the barbarous notions of the eighteenth 
century had gone far to spoil. Instead of 
looking straight up into the high-pitched 
roof, there was nothing but a flat ceiling to 
gaze upon; and evidently the churchwardens | had most marvellously escaped the defacing 
of a century or more ago, had held to the|brush: probably its darkness had served to 
maxim that “cleanliness is next to godliness,” | show off the effect of the whitewash, and it 
and that whitewash was the best outward} had been allowed to answer the purpose of 
expression of it. Coat after coat had been/|foil. At any rate there it was, something 
laid on over the old grey stone, and there|surpassingly beautiful, and shaming - the 
were dark shadows among the leaves of the| wretchedly poor aspect of its surroundings. 
floriated capitals where the dust had settled | Then, too, there were many quaintly worded 
before the mixture so eloquent of purity (and| tablets on the walls; and in the chancel a 
bad taste) was dry. Frescoes, which some/hatchment with a slab under it bearing an 
day would be amarvel to the archeologists, | inscription in flowery Latin. Not that these 
had been hidden ruthlessly by means of the| were beautiful, but they were a great deal 
obnoxious brush ; and the very font, where better than the whitewash and the stove- 
the schoolboys’ feet had chipped its pedestal, | pipe, for they were at least not out of place. 
showed the dreadful coating nearly half-an-| Under the hatchment on the chancel pave- 
inch thick. Of course there was a gallery at| ment was a flat tomb, on which lay the full 
the west end, and the pews were all high and | length figure of a crusader carved in stone, 
square, the wood of which they were com-|his legs crossed upon a crouching dog, with 
posed being extremely worm-eaten, and the | kneeling angels at his head. His hands were 
floors thereof untidy because of the little | closed in the attitude of prayer, and the 
chips of rush matting from the hassocks and features were supremely peaceful. The 
cushions. The pulpit and reading-desk were | whole effigy, from each separate link of the 
of a hideously rude description, and Captain | chain armour to the buckle which fastened it, 
Forbes had once dubbed them the rabbit|/ was in a wonderfully perfect state, and the 





hutches, from the similarity of the kind of|soft tints of the stone stood out against the 


glaring whitewash in full relief, showing the 


fastenings used, they being only long wooden | 
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symmetry of the figure admirably. This) prejudice her mind against the friend who 
crusader sleeping there so peacefully had}loved her as a mother. Cousin Deborah 
always great charms for Cousin Deborah ;| remembered well how on her first evening at 
she had endless romantic fancies about the| Mrs. Parker’s when she, a little child of five 
real man whose effigy lay here so grandly|in black frock and white pinafore, was 
silent. On what scenes had those eyes|perched up in a high chair at the nursery 
opened which had closed on the field of|tea-table, Elizabeth, who sat by her, had 
battle before the holy city, that sacred] pinched her, because in dispensing jam to 
Hierosolyma wherein the blood of the mar-|the young party the nurse had given more to 
tyrs and of the saints had cried out to God ?| the little stranger girl than to her. It was 


Had some vision of the surpassing loveliness 


gooseberry jam, she remembered, and she 


and glory of the New Jerusalem come to/|had never been able to taste it since without 


those dying eyes, which should never more 


thinking of that cousinly pinch. She could 


on earth behold the face of the mother who] recollect a series of small persecutions on the 


had blessed him when he left her, and had 
looked their last on the fair beauty of the 
maiden whose heart had followed him to the 
war? How had the news been brought 
them? and would the knowledge of his 
knightly deeds, which made their hearts 
throb with pride, compensate for the aching 
sense of disappointment at not receiving 
him to their arms again? 

Strange that with so perfeet a memorial of 
his face and figure there had been left no 
words to tell who he was. There were no 
traditional records respecting him, except that 
it was believed the tomb had been brought 
originally from Castle Walford, a village two 
miles off, and it was reasonable to suppose he 
had been one of the noble family who once 
flourished there, but of whom now no single 
trace remained. 

It was sometimes difficult to realise that it 
was not the real man lying there, so life-like 
was the carved stone. 

To-day Miss Thornton sat down on the 
steps at the crusader’s feet, and thought out 
Thyrza’s letter, or rather that part of it 
relating to Mrs. Leslie. To say, with deter- 
mination, “I will sit down quietly and think 
of this worry” is generally fatal to meditation 
upon it, one needs let the hands be occupied 
while the mind is busy, that is, when there is 
any previous resulve to think. But Cousin 
Deborah entered the church with no such 
studied intention, her heart was weary and 
she came to rest it; but involuntarily as she 
sat there, with her head bent forward and her 
hands clasped over her knees, the dark old 
screen shutting her in from the rest of the 
church, and making a little sanctum of the 
chancel, she thought of the cause of her 
disquietude. It seemed hard just when 
Thyrza seemed growing rather more affec- 
tionate (for she thought she had discerned 
a softened tone in the two most recent 
letters) she should meet with some one who 


part of the bigger and stronger child, which 








she had, at first, resented, but which, in 
time, she had been too cowed to resist : then, 
too, this one particular girl had had over and 
above the others, who were all more or less 
similarly gifted, a peculiar talent for telling 
tales out of school, so that all delinquencies 
had been so duly reported at head-quarters 
that Cousin Deborah had seen herself con- 
demned as a phenomenon of naughtiness, on 
the word of the informer. Had it been 
Mary whom Thyrza had met, the risk would 
not have been quite so great, for she 
was less an enemy than her sister; but 
Elizabeth ! the thought was torture. She must 
make up her mind to let Thyrza go now 
entirely ; there had never been much love, 
and it was impossible that any could exist 
for her aunt at the same time with admiration 
for Mrs. Leslie, and Thyrza had said she 
liked her extremely. Miss Thornton remem- 
bered her wheedling manner, so like her 
mother’s when there was any object to be 
gained, and in her heart she felt she hated 
this woman, who would do her best to poison 
Thyrza’s mind. She clasped her fingers 
tightly together as the full bitterness of the 
conviction swept over her, and “I may as 
well give her up at once,” was the language 
of her heart, as she felt herself powerless 
against so subtle a foe. 

Suddenly, as she sat there in a kind of 
blank misery at what seemed inevitable, a 
thrush from the hawthorn at little May’s 
head sang out a joyous carol. The clear, 
full notes came through the open door and 
soothed her unawares; for she could but 
listen, and as she listened she looked up 
through a veil of tender leaves to the deep 
June sky, and she saw a flock of rooks pass, 
and noticed the flapping of their black wings 
up and down, with an easy motion in the 
warm summer air, suggestive of idle delight 
in the very freedom of moving to and fro. 
Then a swallow left the eaves of the church 





was, more than any one else, calculated to 
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roof and skimmed, backwards and forwards 
over the graves, its silvery feathers, as it 
dipped and rose, gleaming brightly in the sun- 
shine. Then, regardless of the figure on the 
steps in the chancel, it flew on and perched 
itself on the deep ledge of the centre window, 
turning its head from side to side so that the 
dark beauty of its blue-black plumagesglanced 
in the sunbeams with scarcely less brilliance 
than the restless, sparkling eyes. 

Cousin Deborah moved a little as she 
turned her head to watch its movements ; 
and the light streaming through the lower 
half of the stained east window which her 
figure had intercepted fell with a sudden 
warmth’of mingled colour on the crusader’s 
face, and touched it with a living beauty. 
Who could sit there with such loveliness 
around her and give way to anger or des- 
pair? Not Miss Thornton. Ugly as many 
parts of the church were, it was, in itself, full 
of peaceful, holy associations, and Nature, 
God’s loving handmaiden of comfort, was 
scattering beauties with a lavish bounty this 
morning, and spoke tenderly to the suffering 
heart. ‘ That it may please Thee to pardon 
our enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, and 
to turn their hearts, we beseech Thee to hear 
us, good Lord,” came to her lips, and the hot 
tears fell unheeded on the pavement. “ No; 
she would not give up. She had hoped 
against hope for many long years now, God 
would not forsake her at the last. He worked 
in deep ways which she could not trace, but 
she would trust Him still.” 

And then she rose and went on to her own 
pew, and shut herself in while she knelt and 
asked Him to keep her faithful still. 

Some little time after, as she was crossing 
the churchyard just by the corner near her 
uncle’s grave under the old yew tree, Mr. 
Sutcliffe came into the walk from the rectory 
garden. “ You are the very person I wish to 
see,” he said, holding open the gate for her 
to pass through, “ Tom Reynolds is in trouble 
again, and his mother has been up to me this 
morning.” 

This boy was old Betsy’s great-grandson ; 
and Miss Thornton: had taken an interest in 
him at first for the old woman’s sake, and 
then for his own. His father was dead, and 
the boy had had no fancy for following in his 
steps as a farm labourer, so Miss Thornton 
had made interest with Ray, the shopkeeper 
at Castle Walford, and Tom had been taken 
by lim as errand boy. He was always get- 
ting into scrapes, not out of real wrong- 
headedness, but simply because he was 
thoughtless and liked a game of marbles 


better than his duties: nothing worse than 
that, but his master very naturally objected 
to his thus employing himself at unseasonable 
times, and would complain to the boy’s 
mother. She always flew at once to the 
cottage or the rectory with her troubles, and 
as Miss Thornton was out this morning she 
had beset the rectory. 

“T will walk over presently,” said Cousin 
Deborah, “and speak to the boy; it is 
troublesome, of course, to Ray, but still I 
think he should make a little allowance. 
However, I will talk to Tom.” 

“ Thank you ; I knew you would. By the 
way, I have heard this morning that Martin- 
dale is in England, worn out with his mis- 
sionary work. Poor fellow.” 

Miss Thornton stared at Mr. Sutcliffe in 
blank astonishment. 

“Richard Martindale,” he exclaimed, 
“who was curate-in-charge before I came 
here. Surely you remember him ?” 

Remember him? Mr. Sutcliffe did not 
know what he was talking about. Could she 
forget him? Did she not see now with a 
clearness of vision which no distance of time 
could dim, a certain May morning eight and 
twenty years ago when Mr. Martindale had 
walked up and down the lily path with her, 
and she knew that he had come to say words 
which, after all, had been left unspoken? _ It 
all rushed over her now. Her struggles with 
herself when it had first dawned upon her 
that the clergyman cared for her. She could 
not realize it at first, for no one had loved 
her till her old uncle had taken her to his 
home, and she, in the grateful impulse of her 
loving heart, had made a vow, silent, but none 
the less sacred, that, come what might, nothing 
should take her away from him or hinder the 
devotion of her life to his comfort. It was a 
rash vow, but it had been made in all loving 
sincerity and she would abide by it. God 
only knew what it had cost her to be in- 
different and cold towards Mr. Martindale, 
nor what violence she did her heart when she 
put every imaginable obstacle in the way of 
his devotion to her. He was only tem- 
porarily in charge till the rector should be 
ready to come, and she knew that he intended 
to go out as a missionary afterwards, but she 
felt the utter impossibility of going with him, 
dearly as she would have liked it. She was 
torn both ways, but she thought of the child- 
less old uncle, gnd she remembered her vow ; 
probably, a mistake, but none the less a 
binding vow, and so she determined that no 
word or sign of hers should draw him on toa 
declaration of his attachment. So the time 
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had gone on, each day being worse and worse 
to bear, till the last came, that bright May 
morning when the lilies were in bloom, and 
she knew not how to bear herself, as she 
walked by his side, outwardly as cold as ice, 
and yet with such an ache in her warm loving 
heart. Then, just as he was beginning to 
say the words she was dreading, her uncle had 
come in sight, and nothing was said after all. 
Mr. Martindale left Walford that evening, and 
she had never seen him since. She had 
heard of him occasionally, and had been told 
he had succumbed to the climate. It was like 
turning everything upside down to be told 
that he was yet alive. 

“ Remember him ?” she said, in answer to 
Mr. Sutcliffe’s remarks, “of course 1 do; 
but I did not know he was living. He 
went to Africa, and missionaries always 
die there; I heard long ago that he was 
dead.” 

She said it, not as if she had any special 
interest in him, and Mr. Sutcliffe went on: 

“T shall ask him to the Rectory as soon as 
he can bear it ; he is sadly broken in health, 
and it might do him good. He was always 
very fond of Walford.” 

Miss Thornton knew that a great deal 
better than any one else could tell her, for 
Walford meant herself. “Is he really very 
ill ?” she asked. 

“Worn out is what I should term him. 
He has had a hard, toiling life, and that 
African climate is terrible ; besides, he has 
had no one to take care of him, no wife or 
sister ; it is a literal giving up of all things to 
go out as he did.” 

“Ts he coming soon?” asked Miss Thorn- 
ton, with a strong conviction in her own mind 
that he was not the only one who had “ given 
up ” a treasure when he went out. 

““T can’t say; in the course of the summer 
probably. He is at Hastings now. But were 
you coming further? I am going on to the 
schools, and I have a good deal more to say 
to you yet; still, I can look in afterwards, if 
you like.” 

“Oh, I shall be glad of the walk,” said 
Miss Thornton, feeling that she could not 
bear much more pain, and that quick motion 
in the fresh air was good for her. “I will 
ceme with you. We shall meet no one to be 


scandalized by the spectacle of an elderly 
| spinster in a garden hat.” 

Mr. Sutcliffe laughed. 

“Well, now, I have some good news. 
Morton, the architect, was over yesterday, 
and we are going to begin at the old stove pipe 
early in September, and clear away the pews 


and the flat roof; we shan’t know the old 
church in the course of a few months.” 

Cousin Deborah gave a gasp. “ You take 
my breath away,” she said. 

“Why, I thought you would be pleased! 
How could I imagine otherwise when, two 
years ago you gave me the wherewithal to do 
it?” and Mr. Sutcliffe looked surprised and 
disappdinted. 

“That is quite between ourselves, you 
know,” said Miss Thornton, very much as if 
she doubted the clergyman’s power of 
reticence. 

“ Of course it is, I promised you at the 
time ; but—I thought you would be so 
pleased.” . 

“So I am about the old pipe and the 
hideous pulpit and the reading-desk, and the 
ceiling, which half stifles one. The pews 
are frightful enough, I know, and they ought 
to go, but so many associations will be swept 
away with them! Well, I am sorry now it 
has come to the point, but, perhaps, I shall be 
very glad by and by. Don’t take notice 
of anything I say, please; you know I am 
what Mrs. Forbes calls, ‘ painfully eccentric.’ 
When will it be finished ?” 

“Some time in the autumn, probably ; as 
it is St. Andrew’s Church, it would be what I 
should like if we could have the re-opening 
on that day, but I dare say they will take 
their time about it.” 

“Well, it will be a comfort to have the 
whitewash off the walls. I suppose Mr. 
Morton thought the church itself safe 
enough? it would trouble me to see it pulled 
down.” 

“Oh, yes; it is good for another hundred 
years.” 

“ That’s right.” 

“ And you will really be happy about it?” 
said Mr, Sutcliffe, with a smile. 

“Oh, yes; afterwards; and no one will 
disturb the crusader.” 

“ No, I shall have stalls in the chancel, 
but they will not come near him ; and I must 
have something done to the pavement, it is 
very uneven. The chancel is my affair, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know that; but pray consider.the 
other in the same light. I shall like to look 
at the plans with you and Mrs. Sutcliffe, but 
pray, don’t bring me forward in the matter,” 
and she gave one of those little impatient 
jerks which had characterized the cousin 
Deborah of twenty years ago, but which were 
now almost out of date. 

It was plain something had ruffled her 
serenity this morning. She had had one 
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trouble the first thing which that hour in 
church had soothed, but the depths had been 
stirred again since, and she scarcely knew 
how to think of the one who had been dead 
to her so long. 

“TI shall keep the old font as it is,” said 
Mr. Sutcliffe, thinking it best to take no 
notice. 

_ “Yes; it is so old, and so good ; once get 
rid of that dreadful whitewash and it will be 
all we can wish. By the way, when is John 
Somers’ little girl to be christened ?” 

* Next Sunday, I think.” 

Therewith the conversation turned upon 
parish matters, and when Miss Thornton and 
the rector parted at the door of the school 
she went on to the cottage where lived the 
mother of the delinquent Tom, and after 
doing her best in the way of consolation, she 
took the field-path home, 

There was no need to write to Thyrza by 
return of post ; she would wait a day or two. 
Meanwhile she had Mr. Sutcliffe’s news to 
digest, and she pondered over it that after- 
noon in her walk to Castle Walford. Tom 
Reynolds was found without difficulty under 
the churchyard wall, playing at marbles, and, 
though he hated it with all his heart, he 
obeyed her and walked with her in the Castle 
field at her bidding. 

The field was so called because it had 
inequalities on its surface which spoke of 
foundations, and tradition pointed to it as the 
site of the old castle, the very stones of which 
had long since been carried away and built up 
into other walls. It required a practised eye 
to trace even the faintest indications of the 
different parts, and cousin Deborah had given 
a great deal of time to this, till she had settled 
in her own mind a great many points about 
which others disputed. One thing was self- 
evident, and that was the moat, full of water 
even now, with tall yellow flags in it and the 
bluest of forget-me-nots. As she walked by 
the side of it with Tom, she laid before him 
his duties and his responsibilities in a light 
which was not the same as that in which his 
master looked at things, but which reached 
the boy’s heart in a way which that worthy 
man’s arguments had signally come short of. 
“Tf I thought,” said Tom, “that it really‘did 
signify as much as you say, and that it would 
please Him in Heaven if I tried, I’d try, but 
I don’t see as how a young chap like me can 
make any difference to Him up among all 
them angels.” 

“But Tom, you believe that God made 
you?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 


“And you know that He sent His Son to 
die for you?” 

“Yes, ma’m ; I know that.” 

“ Well, then, I suppose you acknowledge it 
is very good and merciful of Him to do it ?” 

* Yes, ma’am, but I don’t see as_ that’s 
anything to do with master and me.” 

“Tom, listen a little while. If you were 
in great trouble, going to suffer a good deal, 
and I stepped in and saved you from it, 
wouldn’t you be grateful ?” 

“ For sure I should, ma’am; I should 
feel there wasn’t nothing I couldn’t do enough 
to serve you.” 

“*T quite believe it. Then,” and she drop- 
ped her voice, “don’t you think you can do 
as much for God ?” : 

Tom coloured, but said nothing. 

“It would please Him to see you taking 
pains to sweep the shop well, going into 
every hole and corner with your broom, so as 
to let no dust escape you; and then, doing 
all else you have to do, not thinking, ‘ never 
mind how I do it as long as I get it done,’ 
but anxious to do your very best in everything 
because é¢ is right, and because you wish to 
please God ; that would be work well paid 
for if you could feel when you lie down at 
night that He had been pleased with your 
efforts. Believe me it would help you to 
bear with your master’s scoldings even when 
they are undeserved.” 

“They're mostly that. It don’t much 
matter what I do, good or bad it’s all the 
same ; he’s as suspicious as an old magpie, 
he is, and that’s a fact.” 

“ Well, will you try my plan ?” 

“ Ves, ma’am, I'll try.” 

“ And I'll speak to him, and ask if he can’t 
spare you some time in the day for marbles ; 
I think you must feel so very uncomfortable 
to be always taking your pleasure on the sly, 
it would be so much better to be honest.” 

“He thinks boys are all bad, so if I was 
to turn good he wouldn't believe it.” 

‘** He would in time; but, at any rate, you 
own you ought to be good ?” 

“Fes.” 

“ Well, then, never mind anything else. 
Do your duty, and God will bless you and 
help you, for you must ask Him, you know. 
You don’t forget .your prayers, I hope, 
Tom?” . 

There was no answer except in_ the 
deepening colour on the boy’s brown face. 
“We must always ask for help, and we 
are sure to get it; will you think of that?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” 





“And think of your mother, Tom, and 
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remember you are her eldest son, the eldest 
of six; you can be a very great comfort to 
her if you are only steady and good. You 
will not forget, will you ?” 

“No, ’m, I’ll remember.” 

“ Then, good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon, ma'am, and thank you 
kindly,” said the boy, pulling at his shaggy 
fore lock. 

Tom’s master was not an easy man to deal 
with ; but Miss Thornton had a kind, per- 
suasive manner of her own, which won a 
way into most hearts, and Ray, after a little 
talk, agreed to give the boy another trial, 
and said there was generally a slack time 
before school began in the afternoon, which, 
on most days, Tom might have for play 
with the village boys, but he didn’t choose 
to see himtake it as a right; and as 
this playing without, permission seemed to be 
the boy’s most grievous offence next to his 
slovenly sweeping of the shop, Miss Thorn- 
ton felt the master had been almost worse 
than Tom ; for what boy, having nothing to 
do for half an hour, could resist the tempta- 
tion to join others of his age in a game of 
marbles to break the monotony of his life? 
Not a boy without principle, certainly, and 
though she was not sure whether Tom had 
any or not, she felt the case was hard. She 
disliked a system of tyranny. The master 
did not object to the game itself, only he did 
not choose to give him leave for it, and he 
was very angry when it was taken without 
leave. Miss Thornton felt she had gained 
something when he promised to give him 
this half-hour. 

She took a long field walk after leaving the 
shop, by hedge-row paths where the grass 
was growing ready for hay, and great strag- 
gling festoons of wild roses and honey-suckle 
trailed over the brambles on the banks. She 
loved wild flowers, and as she filled her 
hands with them, and breathed in the sweet, 
warm air, she could think more calmly of her 
troubled life, and take courage. Only it 
seemed sometimes as if all things trying 
came at once, and she could never feel as 
some people did, that one sorrow helped to 
drive another away. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Miss THORNTON did not write to Thyrza the 
next day, nor the day after. It was the fourth 
morning from the arrival of her letter that it 
was answered. Cousin Deborah had not 
been very happy all this time. She could 
not help living in the past which Mr. Sutcliffe’s 





news had brought so freshly to her mind, and 
her heart ached a good deal, though she 
had thought she had got over her sorrow 
long ago. She wondered how they would 
meet if Mr. Martindale should come to 
Walford. He had never known she cared 
for him, nor should he know it now—unless 
—but what nonsense to think of anything else 
now, with her grey hairs! She was indig- 
nant with herself at the bare idea. She made 
up her mind that she would rather be out of 
the way during the dismantling of the church, 
and resolved to go to Lowton, if the Gibsons 
could have her there. She would not know 
the old church when she came back, and she 
thought, rather sadly, how soon the unsightly 
pews and ceiling would be things of the past, 
as entirely forgotten as the old court-yard 
and towers of Castle Walford, of which now 
no vestige remained. Yet it had been a 
famous castle once, and had sheltered the 
royal children of a widowed king in the far 
off times which centuries ago had passed 
into history. “The fashion of this world 
passeth away,” was what seemed written on 
all things earthly, and she could not help a 
feeling of regret at the thought of the changes 
there would soon be within the walls she 
loved so dearly. 

It was very inconsistent of her, certainly, 
for it was she who had, of her own accord, 
provided the means for the renovation of the 
interior of the church; but then, she was far 
from consistent in all things, and her sense 
of what was appropriate and right had to 
contend with a very conservative liking for 
places with old associations, and so she 
could not settle all at once into taking 
pleasure in the improvements which she still 
felt were so necessary. 

On this morning she had a great heap of 
letters before her. She was not one to let 
her money lie idle, and she did a vast 
amount of good with it, of which nobody had 
any idea. True, Mr. Sutcliffe and his wife 
always applied to her when anything special 
was wanted in the parish, and besides, had 
brought before her many needy cases, not 
parochial, which they had met with either 
directly or through friends, knowing that her 
will was even better than her means. Then, 
too, she subscribed to many charities, and 
the letters this morning were all of them 
applications for help in one way or another. 
She never said “No” to such appeals if 
“ Yes” was in her power, and she always felt 
sorry that she could do no more. So many 
urgent cases of need made her think of her 
own mercies, and take herself sharply to task 
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for not being more thankful that she had no 
such terrible struggles for dear existence to 
contend with. Her life had a great deal 
of trial in it, but it was free from that 
fretting, wearing care, and the temptation to 
bitterness of spirit inseparable from all money 
troubles. No dreadful system of contriving 
and screwing to make ends meet made her 
head and heart ache together; no fear or 
dread of a possible future when she would be 
too old to work and there would be none to 
provide for her, infused a sickening anxiety 
into her life. She knew nothing by experi- 
ence of the hard struggle of continually 
rowing against the tide, and the daily disap- 
pointment in trying to make a living out of 
insufficient materials, But intuitive percep- 
tion of the misery of such struggles made 
her sympathize deeply with all who were 
buffeting with the fierce waves of life’s trou- 
bled sea, and to the utmost of her ability she 
did her part to help them. Nor did she give 
only of what cost her nothing. Many an act 
of self-denial which no human eye saw she 
practised thankfully. She was willing to wear 
a dress till it was rusty, or to give up the 
purchase of a book she had set her heart upon, 
and to make far greater sacrifices than these, 
if by so giving up what pleased herself she 
might please others. It was her one great 
happiness to give freely, as she knew she 
had received. 

So, even before Thyrza she attended to her 
other correspondents, and when she had 
answered all to the best of her power she 
began the letter to her godchild. 

It was rather puzzling to know what to say 
in reply to Mrs. Leslie’s affectionate message. 
She could not send love, for she felt none, and 
she was far too true to her own self to utter 
what she did not find in her heart of hearts. 
Kind regards? No, that would be as bad, 
for conscience said she did not regard her 
cousin with kindness—quite the reverse. 
Kind remembrances ? Worse and worse, 
what memories had she of her cousin which 
were not altogether bitter? So she asked 
Thyrza to remember her to Mrs. Leslie, and 
said no more. 

Thyrza thought the message very cold 
when she read it in her letter the next 
morning, and wondered whether she might 
not add a little bit. But though she was so 
in the habit of exaggerating her own wrongs 
(as she termed them), when speaking of Miss 
Thornton to others, and although she did not 
scruple to represent her in quite a different 
light from the real one, still she had some 
sense of rectitude which made her hesitate 





to give a message otherwise than as she had 
received it; so she resolved to give it un- 
varnished ; and only thought how churlish 
it was of Aunt Deborah. 

Mrs. Leslie was very anxious to cultivate 
Thyrza. She had taken a fancy to her before 
knowing who she was, and since finding that 
she was cousin Deborah’s adopted niece her 
interest had doubled. It had been very 
annoying to think of all that money going 
to a stranger, at any rate to one who was no 
relation whatever, when it ought rightly to be 
shared by her and her sisters and brothers ; 
or at least, so she argued with herself, proving 
herself in the right and her claims just at all 
hazards, as is the way with such people when 
they have an end in view. But now a new 
light had dawned upon the subject ; Cousin 
Deborah might still be foiled, and the money 
might still come into the Parker family, if 
only Edmund Leslie were to marry Thyrza 
Bryant. 

Could anything be easier? She had every 
reason to believe that he had not yet seen 
the girl whom he would care to make his 
wife, and how simply and naturally he might 
fall in love with Thyrza, who was really a 
very taking girl, and extremely stylish in 
manners and dress. ; 

True, Mary had told of her rencontre with 
her and Percy Graham on Weston Green, 
and certainly that did look rather fast, and 
ordinarily she would have thought it very 
much against a governess to have been 
walking out with a gentleman in that fashion. 
But then, Thyrza was not an ordinary ‘gover- 
ness, she was not obliged to teach, and after 
all, Mr. Graham might have met her by 
accident. Besides, there were her expecta- 
tions,and what a golden halo Hey can cast over 
offenders, only money-worshippers know. In 
the light of that yellow glow faults and short- 
comings, which in less favoured mortals 
appear in all their ugliness, are seen to be 
strangely softened. Thyrza might be bold, 
but she had forty thousand pounds in prospect, 
who then could wish to judge her harshly ? 

Mrs. Leslie did not know that that was 
only one of many walks which the two 
had taken together, nor that the walks were 
more ‘often than not taken by previous 
appointment. But as it was, she had no 
patience with that lazy young man who 
threatened to spoil her plans, so she deter- 
mined to throw Edmund and Thyrza as much 
together as possible, and hope for the best. 
She would not take her son into her confi- 
dence, for she knew the contrariness of a 
man’s nature, and that he would be‘sure to 
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reject what was proposed to him. Neither 
would she tell her husband, for she knew 
his conscience was of a tender kind, and he 
might not approve her schemes. She would 
let things take their course, with a little help 
from herself as occasion needed, and she felt 
pretty sure of success. 

At their first dinner party at the Hollies, 
Thyrza and Edmund kept up a brisk little 
duet of conversation at the table, which 
gladdened Mrs. Leslie’s heart, but afterwards, 
when instead of staying in the drawing room, 
the younger ones strolled out into the garden, 
she vainly looked to see them together. 
Percy was with Thyrza. and that silly Sophy 
Chamberlaine and Edmund were talking very 
confidentially together. This was not to be 
borne ; and as the evening was delicious she 
managed that all her guests should feel the 
cool, scented garden preferable to the house, 
and so found herself at liberty to interfere. 

“T have a beautiful rose in the rose walk 
which I should like to show you, Miss Bryant,” 
she said,“ shall we go and admire it ?” 

Thyrza, who did not care particularly for 
flowers, agreed willingly. She liked Mrs. 
Leslie, perhaps because she could see that 
she and Miss Thornton were far from being 
agreed on many points, and she always took 
the side of any one opposed to her aunt. 
“‘Such.a beautiful rose!’ went on Mrs. Leslie, 
“Edmund brought it for me from Walton and 
Perry’s ; it is wonderful how it has taken root 
so soon,” 

“Walton and Perry,” said Mr. Graham, “I 
did not know they were great in the rose line.” 

“TI think it was at Walton and Perry’s. 
Edmund !—where is Edmund?” 

She knew quite well that he was standing 
by the drooping willow talking to Sophy, and 
it fell in comfortably with her views when Percy 
said, “ I see him ; let me call him for you.” 

“Oh, pray don’t trouble, it is not of the 
slightest consequence.” 

But Mr. Graham was off at once, and when 
Edmund came back alone she felt she had 
gained something. 

“This rose, Edmund: I have been telling 
Miss Bryant you got it at Walton and Perry’s, 
and Mr. Graham seemed surprised. But I 
am right, am I not?” 

“Quite. Do you admire it?” he added, 
turning to Thyrza. 

“Yes; this deep crimson is splendid.” 

_ In another moment the most beautiful bud 
in.all the cluster was severed from its stem by 
Edmund's knife,.and as soon as she saw it 
safely in Thyrza’s hand Mrs. Leslie made 
some excuse and joined a group on the lawn. 


So that her son and Miss Bryant were left 
alone in the rose walk. 

It was quite the place for love-making, but 
nothing came of it, for the best of all reasons 
that there was nothing to come. Mr. Edmund 
Leslie did not care in the least for Thyrza, 
and found it rather a penance to walk up 
and down with her, knowing all the while 
that Percy was with Sophy. Unfortunately, 
for some time no one interrupted them, as 
Mrs. ‘Leslie was doing her best to keep the 
rest in a different part of the garden. At the 
end of a long quarter of an hour, Percy re- 
appeared, and they returned to the other 
guests, liking each other no better than 
before, so that this little scheme was by no 
means a success. 

“‘Thyrza, would you mind giving me a 
little help?” said Sophy as she entered the 
schoolroom the next morning. It was very 
rarely she came, but Thyrza was not sorry to 
see her. She found teaching Alice rather 
wearisome work sometimes, and a little break 
was acceptable. 

‘In what ?” she asked. 

‘Oh, in finding out the answers to these 
questions,” and she held out a thin volume 
which Thyrza recognised at once, it having 
been in constant use at Miss Morris’s school. 

“What possesses you to take up lessons 
again, Sophy ?” she asked. 

“Well, you know I never really, went 
through more than one or two of these at 
school, because I did not get into the first 
class till just before I left ; and there seems a 
deal of information to be had by means of 
the book if only I had a little help, but really 
I don’t know where to look for the answers.” 

“Oh, I will tell you, I know most of them 
by heart; I ought, at any rate, for the girls 
were always grinding at them.” 

“ You are sure you don’t mind?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

Sophy kissed her; ‘‘you are a dear old 
girl after all ; I shall be very grateful to you.” 

Thyrza gave her a curious look, but said 
nothing, remembering Alice was present. 
Sophy was coming out in a fresh character, 
for at school she had spent all her time and 
ability in trying how not to learn, but that is 
nothing extraordinary in a schoolgirl, as 
Thyrza knew. There was evidently some 
strong motive at work, and she thought she 
guessed what it was. 

“And would you mind if I read history 
now and then with Alice ? It would be a nice 
amusement,” she added by way of explanation. 

To which Thyrza answered graciously 





enough, “ Oh, come by all means.” 
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So every day after that Sophy came for an 
hour into the schoolroom, for the improve-' 
ment of her mind, as she laughingly called it. 
The fact was, a good many talks with Ed- 
mund Leslie had shown her so much ignor- 
ance of ordinary things that she was ashamed 
of herself and anxious to make up for lost 
time. She was not an intellectual girl, but 
she was far from being deficient. Not having 
a well-read mother had been a misfortune to 
her, for Mrs, Chamberlaine had always been 
satisfied with good music and dancing ; caring 
little for solid learning, and, having only an 
empty mind herself, she had not been likely 
to inspire her daughter with any love for 
learning. Sophy had always been told at 
school that she was a dunce, and had ac- 
cepted it as a fact. Now, she regretted her 
lost time, and as she worked up subjects 
under Thyrza’s guidance, began to find such 
a pleasure in study that she wished with all 
her heart she had not wasted her opportuni- 
ties at school. 

This was not the only change in her, the 
vanity and frivolity which had been rather 
prominent a little time ago, seemed giving 
place to thoughtfulness and reverence. The 
fact was, her higher nature was developing it- 
self under the influence of her new friend, 
and she was becoming quite a different being. 

“You must be deeply attached to Sandy, 
for you take up so eagerly what you dislike,” 
said Thyrza one day, rather sneeringly. 

She and Sophy were alone in the school- 
room after lunch, and some study interrupted 
before had been taken up since in so earnest 
a way that Thyrzacould no longer resist the 
temptation to remark upon it. Sophy turned 
very crimson, and stamped her foot on the 
floor as she said angrily, “ You are positively 
hateful, Thyrza! how can you say such 
things?” 

“ Hateful, am I? Oh, very well. We shall 
see how you will get on without my aid, hate- 
ful as Iam ; I wonder you don’t think it hate- 
ful too.” 

“IT beg your pardon, I know I was cross; 
but, Thyrza, you should not say such things ?” 

“ What things?” 

* You know quite well.” 

“Oh, about Sandy, you mean. Well, I 
only remarked upon a self-evident fact.” 

“ But it is not nice to talk like that.” 

“ Nonsense! it is only truth. I know you 
hated lessons at school.” 

“So I did; but perhaps I should not have 
disliked them so if I had had some one to 
take an interest in me, and show me the use of 
learning and the pleasure of it.” 


“ And I suppose Sandy does all that?” 

“IT wish you could give him his right 
name!” 

“Ah! yes, I know it is a tender point. 
Well, Mr. Edmund Carr Montague Leslie, 
then; I hope that will suit you; it is long 
enough in all conscience. When is he going 
to propose, I wonder?” 

“ I never thought of that.” 

“ Absurd!” 

“Tt is not absurd. I know I only look 
upon him as a friend. He has never yet 
said one word to me that all the world might 
not hear, and I never thought of him as a 
lover: he is not at all like one; besides heis 
too old for me.” 

“ He is twenty-eight, I know, because Mrs. 
Leslie told me one day; but that is nothing 
out of the way.” 

“Oh, no! only he seems so grave and 
wise, and never talks nonsense as———” 

“ As Mr. Sowerby did, or as Charlie Mel- 
ville did last summer,” interrupted Thyrza. 

Sophy looked vexed. 

“T wish you would not always bring up 
those two boys against me. I know I flirted 
with them, but they made me ; they were so 
silly.” 

“T will ask Mr. Edmund Carr Montagu 
Leslie if he thinks that a sufficient reason for 
going on in the way you did,” said Thyrza. 

“¢ Ifyou say a word to him about it, Thyrza, 
I will never speak to you again! Now, pro- 
mise.” 

“ T never make rash promises.” 

“But do, Thyrza: it would be cruel to say 
anything, it would indeed.” 

Thyrza laughed. It was such a pleasure 
to her to torture any one she had in her power. 
Had she been a man inthe days of the In- 
quisition, she would have given her attention 
to the working of the thumb-screw on some 
unhappy victim, and enjoyec it. She had no 
intention of sparing Sophy, and she went on 
— Do you know you are being talked about 
as it is?” 

“ By whom, pray?” 

“Well, I can only tell you that Mrs. 
Graham said, yesterday, she could see plainly 
enough in what direction you were setting 
your cap, and you had lost no time about it, 
and so forth.” 

“Who cares for Mrs, Graham? A woman 
who has to think before every word she speaks, 
because she is in doubt as to her grammar ! 
Why, once I heard her speak of the efferves- 
cence ofyouthfulaffection, and allthe whileshe 
meant evanescence. There was a little simi- 
larity of sound certainly, but it was rather 
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too much to hear her say so quietly, ‘ The 
love which comes late in life is not so 
effervescent as that of youth.’ Mrs. Graham 
indeed !” 

“Well she may makea slip of the tongue 
occasionally, but, for all that, she can talk so 
as to be understood, and what she said to me 
she might say to another.” 

“Did she say it to you?” 

“Tam not obliged to tell you. Besides, 
I thought you did not care for Mrs. Graham’s 
opinion.” 

Thyrza had no intention of telling Sophy 
that the remark had been made to Percy and 
repeated by him to her. She was vexed with 
Sophy for speaking contemptuously of Percy’s 
mother, so she went on,— 

“Tt would not be pleasant for anything of 
the kind to reach Mrs. Leslie’s ears, or those 
of the nameless one, for really I can’t give 
him all that string of appellations.”’ 

“Tt is very hard that a girl can’t have a 
friend but it must immediately be said of her 
that she is in love with him. It is quite 
horrid.” 

“Oh, well, if there’s nothing in it, of course 
you need not mind. But certainly last Sun- 
day it looked rather suspicious.” 

“ What do you mean, Thyrza ?” 

“Oh, you have forgotten the circumstance, 
it seems. Don’t you remember on Sunday 
evening, when we were coming from church, 
some way on the road we turned back and 
waited for you both. And when you came 
up all the excuse you could give was that 
the roses had detained you?” 

“Well, they were very lovely. I never 
saw such a mass of white. They made the 
ugly church look quite another thing, they 
were so beautiful.” 

“And that made you inquire of me next 
day where a certain quotation was to be 
found— 


‘ And showers of snowy roses made 
A lustre in the fan-like shade.’ 


Of course I never put two and two to- 
gether.” 

“What makes you so disagreeable to-day, 
Thyrza? You are not a bit like yourself,” 
said Sophy, showing her ignorance of Thyrza’s 
real character. 

“ I was not aware I was disagreeable ; but 
some people never can bear the truth. If 
you are not in love with the nameless one, it 
is very much like it.” 

“T am sure I am not.” 

* Answer me one question. How would 


attention he has been giving the last six 
weeks to you? Suppose he left off lending 
you books, and lent them to some one else 
instead ? Suppose if after a while he were 
just to treat you as an indifferent person, 
instead of following your every movement 
with his spectacles? Suppose you saw some 
one else strolling up and down the garden 
with him, and felt yourself left out, and 
suppose——” 

“ Thyrza, I hate you!” exclaimed Sophy, 
and she rushed from the room. 

* My dear child ! how hot you look !” said 
her mother, meeting her on the stairs. 

“T think the day is hot,” said Sophy, 
putting her hands to her cheeks and feeling 
ready to cry. 

“I know it is; but—and Sophy, you are 
not ready! Where is Thyrza? I expect the 
carriage every minute ; Alice has been down 
some time.” 

“T’ll be ready directly, mamma.” 

“Where is Thyrza?” 

“In the school-room.”’ 

“ How very strange! She knew we were 
going out,” and Mrs. Chamberlaine looked 
surprised, but said no more, as at that 
moment Thyrza ran up to her room, smiling 
as she passed her, and said she would be 
ready directly. 

The carriage had not to wait long, for the 
two girls soon came down, looking very cool 
and nice in their summer dress. But the 
drive was a wretched one to Sophy, who was 
so boiling over with indignation, that she 
scarcely knew how to contain herself, and 
the task was rendered none the less hard by 
the knowledge, forced upon her by Thyrza’s 
words, that she did really care very much in- 
deed for Edmund, but it was cruel to have 
thrust it upon her in that manner. 

They were bound to Kingston on a 
shopping expedition, but they might have 
been going to Timbuctoo for all Sophy 
cared. As they passed the old kings’ stone, 
which Alice always looked upon with 
reverent eyes, associated as it was with the 
names’ of the Saxon monarchs of whom she 
had read so often, Percy came up on horse- 
back, and Sophy wished herself at home, for 
that dreadful mother of his might have talked 
her over with him, and she shrank into herself 
at the bare idea. 

However, nothing happened to vex her 
further. Percy rode by the side of the 
carriage till it stopped, and then he went on. 
He was going to Richmond, he said; and 
Sophy remarked, as soon as he was a safe 
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knew where he was going; he was aimless 
enough generally in what he did. 

_Thyrza made no reply, and Mrs. Chamber- 
laine had other things to occupy her, so 
Sophy’s little bitter speech passed unnoticed. 
An hour’s shopping did not serve to divert 
her thoughts, and she looked very grave all 
the way home. 

They were in the garden after dinner. It 
was now July, the flowers were beautiful on 
the river-banks,.and the trees wore a deep, 
dark green. A cool breeze came up re- 
freshingly from the water, and the sound of 
voices from the boats was far from annoying, 
although occasionally there was a good deal 
of loud laughing going on. They were 
enjoying themselves, happy people, and 
Sophy would not feel vexed with them, 
though she was far from being happy her- 
self, and was very angry indeed with Thyrza. 
Mrs, Chamberlaine and her neighbours had 
agreed that a door of communication in the 
garden wall would be nice for Alice and 
Effie when they played together, as was fre- 
quently the case, and so one had been made. 
Others passed through this door as well as 
the children, and to-night, as Sophy sat under 
the drooping willow, not at all expecting to 
see Edmund, for she believed he had an en- 
gagement elsewhere, he opened the door a 
little way, and said, “ May I come in?” 

There was nothing for it but to act as 
naturally as possible, and Sophy rallied her 
forces, and answered as easily as she could, 
for Mrs. Chamberlaine and Thyrza were 
inspecting the strawberry plants on the other 
side of the low fuchsia hedge. “I will call 
mamma,” she said, finding no other words 
come to her lips. 

“Oh, never mind! I have brought this 
book I was speaking of yesterday: tell me 
what you think of it when you have read it.” 

That was all. He left the book in her 
hand and went on with her to her mother. 
The two girls did not allow their eyes to meet, 
and Mr. Leslie soon left, wondering what 
made Sophy so silent to-night. 

Thyrza was brushing out her thick black 
hair, two or three hours later, when Sophy 
came into the room. “I am afraid I was 
very rude this_afternoon,” she said, “ will you 
forgive me?” 

lt was not Thyrza’s interest to quarrel 
with Sophy, so she replied amiably enough, 
“Never mind about that! only I wonder, 
among your other studies, you don’t learn 
how to control that dear little temper of 
yours. It may be all very well to tell our 
friends that we hate them, but still ? 





“T know it was wrong,” said Sophy, 
humbly. 

“‘ Well, that will do ; I don’t bear malice,” 
and Thyrza, who dearly loved to see any- 
one at her feet, felt herself very magnanimous 
indeed. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“MEN were deceivers ever,” sang Shake- 
speare, and as ne is generally considered an 
authority on all matters touching the charac- 
teristics of humanity, his statement (whether 
original or quoted) may be received with the 
ordinary reservation in such cases. Certain 
it is, that soon after that day when Thyrza 
and Sophy had quarrelled about Edmund, 
Percy began to show signs of fickleness. 
He no longer jumped out from seemingly 
impossible hedges, or appeared suddenly 
round sharp corners, as had been his custom 
during the walks of Alice with her governess ; 
one whole week passed without his appear- 
ance at the river-side cottage, and once when 
spending an evening at the house of a friend 
in the neighbourhood, certain unmistakable 
signs thrust the fact upon Thyrza that he was 
devoting himself to Mary Leslie. 

The knowledge was bitterness to her soul. 
That insignificant girl, who stooped and had 
high shoulders, and pretended to be short- 
sighted. Of course it was all affectation that 
made her poke her nose into the page of 
music before her on the piano, and rendered 
necessary the use of that absurd eye-glass 
which dangled at her chain. It was all done 
to attract attention! She had no patience 
with her. 

Sophy noticed the difference in Percy’s 
manner, but she was too kind-hearted to re- 
mark upon it; and Mrs. Leslie noticed it too, 
and was exceedingly pleased. Percy would 
be a very good match for Mary, except in 
the matter of birth, and there she had some 
doubts. Mrs. Graham had not exactly 
dropped an % the last time she had seen her, 
but the poor sinned against aspirate had had 
a very narrow escape ; and there was nothing 
dubious whatever in the sound of a final 
which ought to have been g, but was a very 
decided & Still, though she might have 
wished this to be different, Percy himself was 
tolerable, though she had no patience with a 
man who did not work. He was gentlemanly, 
and seemed pleasant and sincere (for all he 
was trifling with another girl, or had been; 
but that was nothing uncommon with young 
men). It would be nice as regarded the 
money ; and then, too, it would leave Thyrza 
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seemed disposed to admire that tiresome 
Sophy Chamberlaine, a girl who had nothing 
much to recommend her in any way, though 
she seemed amiable enough. It was pro- 
voking. _ Thyrza was much more to her 
mind; and then there was cousin Deborah’s 
money,—that must be secured if possible ; 
it was intolerable to think of its going out of 
the family. (Mrs. Leslie seemed quite to 
overlook the fact that, as yet, it had never 
been in it.) She thought of her numerous 
nephews. There were Edward's sons, all 
but the eldest as poor as church mice ; and 
Mary’s, who were in a better position than 
they might have been, because of the nice 
little lift in their educational prospects which 
cousin Deborah’s five hundred pounds had 
given them nearly twenty years ago, but still 
poor enough for all that. She wondered 
how she could bring about a family gather- 
ing. Christmas? That was too far off; 
there was no time to lose, for Percy might 
return to his old love as suddenly as he had 
seemed to forsake her, and then they might 
soon make up matters. Her silver wedding 
was over and gone four years ago and more. 
Mary’s twenty-first birth-day? The very 
thing! it would be on the twenty-ninth of 
this month; and though she had not thought 
of celebrating it in any special manner, it 
suddenly struck her now that it would be 
only right to give the day a festive aspect, 
and make it the reason fora family gathering. 
But in what manner? That was the next 
point, and it took some little time to settle. 
She thought of a dinner party ; but that would 
be a great deal too heavy. Adance? That 
was better ; the young people would be sure 
to enjoy that ; but then she remembered that 
three out of her sister’s sons were clergymen, 
and therefore would not dance,—ought not, 
certainly, for Mrs. Leslie had very strict notions 
of propriety. A picnic? No; the bare thought 
made her shudder; the worry would be un- 
endurable ; besides, picnics were very ordinary 
affairs,—she should prefer something newer. 
A garden party? ‘The very thing! Whatso 
free and easy, and pleasant in every way, 
especially with a garden so large and so well 
arranged as that at the Hollies? Mrs Leslie 
felt herself inspired with a happy thought, 
and lost no time in communicating it to her 
husband and daughter. The very next day 
she wrote to Mrs. Starcross. 


“The Hollies, July 8th. 

“ My Dear Mary,—You can have no idea 
how lovely our pretty river-side place is look- 
ing Just now; would that you were here to en- 





joy it! However, I cannot help hoping that 
before long we may have the pleasure of 
seeing you amongst us, for our dear Mary 
will be twenty-one on the 29th, and we are 
thinking of celebrating her birthday by a 
family gathering. It is so very long since 
we all met, and the days when we were all 
together under our beloved parents’ roof seem 
so very far off, that I yearn for a little faint 
reflection of the brightness of those happy 
times before separation had become known 
to us. I know that you must be lonely, now 
that all your boys are gone; why not come 
and spend a few days here with the prospect 
of meeting them? I shall write by this post 
to Charlie, Lewis, and John, feeling sure, in 
these railways days, it will be nothing to 
them to run up to London for a day or two, 
and back again to their parishes; it will do 
them a world of good, and enable them to 
work the better afterwards. How thankful I 
should be could I summon Fred and Gus 
from Australia, or bring Tom’s ship home in 
time for the mecting! At any rate, Philip 
can run down from the office in time to make 
one at our garden party, and [ shall depend 
upon seeing you. I hope Edward and Clara 
may be able to come, and young Edward, 
whom I have not seen for so long. As to the 
rest of our dear ones, they are so scattered, 
and most of them so far away, I fear it would 
be useless to invite them, but I shall at least 
give them the opportunity of coming if pos- 
sible. I have so set my heart on seeing a 
number of our nearest and dearest together, 
that I must not expect to be satisfied entirely. 
I think I told you we had found pleasant 
neighbours, and that Miss Bryant was com- 
panion to the younger lady. It seems very 
sad that cousin Deborah could not make the 
poor girl happy at home. I feel itis a duty 
to show her every attention, and she is of a 
responsive nature, and is altogether a very 
nice girl, with much more character than 
Miss Chamberlaine. My sweet Effie and 
Mrs. Chamberlaine’s youngest are great 
friends. But before long you will be able to 
judge for yourself of our pleasant surround- 
ings. I shall look eagerly for an answer, 
and trust it may be in the affirmative, other- 
wise Mary and I will be grievously disap- 
pointed. With united love, I am ever your 
affectionate sister, 
“ ELIZABETH LESLIE.” 


Mrs. Leslie issued her other invitations 
without delay, consoling herself for the impos- 
sibility of summoning her absent relatives 
from the Antipodes or the high seas, or other 
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far off places, by the consideration that most 
of them were married, and therefore a meeting 
with Thyrza would have been useless. For 
though, according to her speech, it was “ dear 
Mary’s birthday party” which occupied her 
mind, yet she was giving it entirely on Thyrza’s 
account, and she was very pleased indeed 
when the three clergymen among her nephews, 
signified their willingness to come. Her other 
answers were satisfactory, so that the arrange- 
ments seemed all that could be desired. Poor 
Mrs. Leslie! Disappointment is, more or 
less, the lot of all in this world, and so she 
found it; for long before the garden party 
came off, Percy had renewed his allegiance to 
Thyrza, and the two were as much together 
as formerly, perhaps even more so; for this 
seemed the only result of the temporary in- 
terruption in that course which never did run 
smooth. Mary took it all very placidly; Percy 
was a nonentity to her, and she had nothing 
of the flirtin her nature, and never jumped at 
passing attentions, or tried to make them 
lasting. In fact it had rather bored her when 
Percy had talked silly nothings to her, and 
dawdled about, admiring her paintings, and 
hindering her a good deal. So that she was 
quite glad to see him return to Thyrza, and 
Mrs. Leslie had no loop-hole left now except 
the hope that one of her nephews might prove 
to have superior attractions to the lazy, hand- 
some young fellow who stood so much in the 
way of her plans. 

“TI think it is quite time we should be 
making arrangements for our tour,” said Mrs. 
Chamberlaine one morning at breakfast, a 
week before the garden party was to come off. 

“Where shall we go?” asked Sophy. 

“We have been to Scotland and Wales, and 
to the Lakes ; I was thinking it would be nice 
to go up the Rhine.” 

“Oh, mamma, the Rhine ! how delightful!” 
exclaimed Alice, looking excited at the idea 
of such a pleasure ; “and we shall see the 
Drachenfels, and Rolandseck, and Heidel- 
berg——” 

“ Alice!” exclaimed Thyrza, “don’t you 
know Heidelberg is on the Neckar ?” 

“Oh, yes, so it is; but never mind! Oh, 
do go, mamma dear, it would be so very de- 
lightful.” 

Mrs. Chamberlaine smiled. ‘Aunt Mar- 
garet told me last year of a nice little spot on 
the Taunus Mountains, Lindenhain; there 
are mineral waters there, and the place is par- 
ticularly good for any one with a weak chest 
—I thought it might be of benefit to Alice, 
as well as for us all;”’ she said, turning to her 
other daughter. 





“ But whereabouts is it, mamma?” 

“Not far from Frankfort ; but if we en- 
tertain the notion I can find out all about it 
from Aunt Margaret. How would you like 
it, Thyrza?” 

“Oh, I should enjoy it immensely.” 

Sophy was less enthusiastic, for it suddenly 
occurred to her that Edmund would be left 
behind, and she would miss him greatly. 

“Shall we go by boat ?” asked Alice. 

“We cannot very well cross the Channel 
in any other way,” said her mother, with a 
smile. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that ; I was thinking of 
the Rhine. Shall we go up the river in a 
boat, as they did in the ‘ Pilgrims of the 
Rhine;’ and oh, I wish we could see some 
fairies.” 

There was a general laugh at this, for every 
one was in the habit of turning Alice’s rom- 
antic notions into ridicule. The child shrank 
into herself at once, and went on with her 
breakfast in silence. 

Suddenly an apparition of a very substantial 
order appeared at the window. Two arms 
leaned forward on the window-sill, and Percy’s 
voice uttered a lazy “ Good morning, ladies ; 
it is marvellously hot to-day.” 

He was so in the habit of coming in at all 
hours thatno one was surprised. Mrs, Cham- 
berlaine, in the kindness of her heart, had en- 
couraged his attentions to Thyrza, thinking it 
would be nice for the poor girl to have a 
husband and a home, and no jealousy for her 
own child had found room in her heart. She 
would not have liked Percy for a son-in-law 
perhaps, but, at any rate, she was not vexed 
that there seemed no prospect of his becom- 
ing one; she knew he was rich, but in her 
opinion, money was not everything, so that 
she was very well satisfied to let things remain 
as they were. 

“Come in, then, to a cooler atmosphere,” 
she said, in answer to his remark. 

So he entered and seated himself in the 
easiest of chairs by the fire-side where the 
shade was deepest, and announced the object 
of his early appearance, namely, to take the 
young ladies for a row. His sisters were 
coming presently, and he thought it would be 
rather “jolly” thannot. There wasan island 
up the river some miles ; he could not possibly 
recollect how many, but it was very cool and 
shady, and there they would have lunch, which 
would be brought down to the boat by the 
servant who accompanied the girls, and who 
would be dismissed when he had embarked 
his cargo. It had struck Percy as a “ happy 
thought” and he was pleased to find the 
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party at Rose Bank regarded it in the same 
light. 

er When shall we be ready ?” asked Sophy. 

“ Oh, in half an hour: that will do. I 
must go back and fetch the boat, but there’s 
time enough yet.” 

“What subject do you think was under dis- 
cussion when you appeared at the window?” 
said Sophy. 

“ Couldn’t guess for the life of me; ’tis too 
hot to guess anything this morning. Come, 
put me out of my misery.” 

“You don’t look very miserable,” said 
Thryza. 

“Can’t say I am, exactly,”’ was the answer 
given with such a look that Thyrza suddenly 
perceived that Alice had no bread, and im- 
mediately gave her attention to the loaf. 

*“Would you like to know?” asked the 
child. 

“Of course. 
curiosity.” 

“Well, then, mamma thinks perhaps we 
may go up the Rhine thissummer. There !” 
and Alice felt confident that her announcement 
would make an impression. 

“ That’s a very jolly idea indeed,” said 
Percy. “ All honour to the originator !” and 
he bowed in his lazy manner to Mrs. Chamber- 
laine. 

“It will be a total change, at any rate,” 
said Sophy. 

“Yes. Now you must get up your Bi- 
deker.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Why, don’t you know Biadeker’s guide- 
books ?” 

“No; I always thought Murray was the 
one all-sufficient director.” 

“ Ah! yes ; Murray is Murray, and there’s 
no denying that ; but still I hold to my text, 
—Biideker’s your man.” 

“Have you been up the Rhine?” asked 
Mrs. Chamberlaine. 

“ Twice.” 

“ Oh, how very charming ! ” said Alice. 

“Don’t beso enthusiastic,” said Thyrza to 
her in a low voice, “you will only be laughed 
at.” 

Alice said no more, and presently the three 
girls went off to dress, coming in again in 
their cool shady hats # find Percy gone, and 
Mrs. Chamberlaine reading for the second 
time the letters which had come by that 
morning’s post. 

“Come to the boat to see us off, mother,” 
said Sophy. 

So the whole party went down the garden. 


I am distracted with 


a vision of sunshades in the distance moving 
slowly forward on the water met their gaze, 
and in a few minutes the boat was close to the 
bank. 

“Who will take an oar?” said Percy, when 
the girls were seating themselves. “Come, 
Miss Bryant, I am sure you can.” 

“T never did such a thing in my life,” said 
Thyrza. 

“That is no reason you never should,” said 
Percy. So she announced her willingness to 
try. 
“We will not laugh if you catch a crab,” 
said one of the Graham girls, looking deli- 
ciously cool in her white piqué, and evidently 
only too glad to have some one to exert herself 
for her. 

So they set off, Mrs. Chamberlaine watch. 
ing them from the bank, and thinking of her 
own young days with a little sigh. 

That was the pleasantest of all the p!easant 
days they had spent on the water during the 
summer. It was too hot to talk much, but 
they were all light-hearted and full of fun. 
To Alice it was enjoyment enough to lean 
over the edge of the boat and draw 
her fingers idly through the water, while the 
trees on the banks, and the houses all 
seemed to be gliding by as they went gently 
up the stream. Thyrza caught no crabs, for 
she was an apt scholar where her will guided 
her, and she and Percy kept time beautifully. 
They exchanged words now and then, but 
what conversation there was was carried on by 
the Graham girls and Sophy, who chatted at 
intervals, principally about the Rhine and 
places in Germany which the three had visited, 
but which were unknown to her except by 
name. Other boats passed them, but not 
many at this early time, and once they met a 
barge coming swiftly down the stream, the 
figures of the man and woman and little 
child on board looking picturesque and quaint. 
Then when the island was reached at last, 
what cool shadows there were under the 
alders, wherein to rest and lunch! Percy made 
himself universally agreeable, and though 
they were not left once to themselves, Thyrza 
thought she had never enjoyed a day so much. 
It was the last time they were on the river 
that summer, for every day afterwards had . 
something to occupy it till Mary Leslie’s 
twenty-first birthday arrived, and afterwards 
there was the Rhine to think of, and prepara- 
tions were to be finished, and a variety of 
occupations which, taking up their time, put 
boating out of the question. 

Mrs. Leslie’s earnest endeavours to bring 





and through the gate tothe bank. Presently 





about a family gathering had been fairly suc- 
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cessful. Her sister had come a few days 
before, and the one son who was in London 
had obtained leave of absence for part of the 
auspicious day. The garden was looking its 
summer best, which was scarcely so lovely 
as its spring best, but still very beautiful. 
The tall elms and limes wore their dark 
foliage, and afforded a very refreshing shade. 
An old yew tree in one corner, which had a 
seat round its thick bulgy old trunk, was more 
than inviting, quite irresistible infact. The later 
roses were rich in their choice colouring, and 
bright geraniums and other summer plants 
glowed in vivid beauty against the dark back- 
ground of shrubs ; while the copper beeches 
contrasted admirably with the deep blue sky, 
and reflected the sunlight on their glistening 
leaves in a manner peculiarly their own. 
The croquet lawn was shaven as smooth as 
grass could be, and scattered about under 
the trees were girls in light elegant dresses, 
with a sprinkling of black coats among them. 
This was the scene which met the eyes of 
Mrs. Chamberlaine when she with her girls 
and Thyrza stepped from the drawing-room 
windows to the lawn. 

It was for Thyrza alone that the party had 
been given, and Mrs. Leslie, though she kept 
her motive in the background, still made a 
great point of introducing cousin Deborah's 
adopted niece to all her own relations. They 
mustered eight in all. Mrs. Starcross and 
her youngest son, the former a trifle less 
grand than her sister, and the latter a very 
shy young man of two and twenty who stam- 
mered, and in the course of the evening 
asked Thyrza one single question which only 
required a monosyllabic answer, and led no- 
where in particular, as it was simply, “ Do 
you like croquet?” There was his uncle, 
Mr. Edward Parker, the very same Edward 
who, years ago, had allowed his cousin’s sole 
half-crown to pay for the mending of a pane 
of glass which he had broken, He looked 
rather as if he could do that sort of thing now 
very comfortably, and his son resembled him, 
in so far as concerned his eyes which were 
much too close together, and the set of very 
thin lips which meant, “I must pick your 
pocket, my dear fellow, but I will do it in the 
most gentlemanly manner possible ; still, 
pick it I must.” He and his father were in 
partnership as solicitors, and growing rich at 
a rate highly satisfactory to themselves. 
Mrs. Edward Parker looked careworn, and 
rather as if in marrying her husband she had 
madea mistake. Then came the three clergy- 
men; Mr. Charles Starcross, who was vicar of 
a country parish numbering three thousand 


souls, with two hundred and fifty a year, and 
worn out by the stupidity of his district 
visitors, who never could agree on any single 
point except that it was quite unnecessary to 
knock at the door of any poor person, and 
that it was not of the slightest consequence to 
disturb a family at their meals. He was in 
debt too with his Infant school and a new 
organ for the church, for which funds had 
been promised, but which were not forth- 
coming. As he looked at the bright dresses, 
he could not help wondering how much they 
cost, and thinking that, at any rate, the price 
of one would have helped to lower the debt 
on the organ very nicely. He took no 
special notice of Thyrza; he only knew his 
cousin Deborah by name as a very eccentric 
maiden lady who had adopted a stranger’s 
child instead of benefiting her relations, for 
he had no idea of the gift which had helped 
him and his brothers in their education. 
As to marrying, he had his own ideas on the 
subject ; but how could he afford it? and he 
was not the sort of man to marry for money. 
Lewis was a year or two younger and only a 
curate ; and a good deal injured he felt by 
being constantly passed over by those who 
had patronage in their hands. He was rather 
a dandy, and affected lavender gloves; a 
young man who was a great acquisition on 
the croquet-ground or when music was going 
on, but who had quite missed his vocation 
in going into the Church. He had the gift of 
a good voice and an impressive delivery, but 
his sermons were rather light and frothy; 
pleasant to listen to, for people who were not 
particularly anxious about the state of their 
souls, or in need of help and encouragement 
in fighting the battle of life; but to those 
in earnest, to whom life and death and the 
great hereafter were serious realities, they 
were very much wanting. Hungry souls 
need bread, and there was nothing so sub- 
stantial in the sermons he preached, for all 
their smooth-flowing eloquence. Then there 
was John; a tall, fine man with an open 
countenance and large merry eyes. There 
were no lines of care on his face as on his 
brother Charles’s ; not that his life was without 
care, far from it; he was curate in a large 
provincial town where hard work was his 
daily and nightly portion. But he had a 
happy spirit which made his cares sit more 
lightly upon him than upon his brother, and 
though the two were equally conscientious 
and good, the one smiled under what made 
the other groan, It was the difference in 
temperament, not in religion, for they were 
both deeply in earnest and took real pleasure 
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in their work. John was not married for the 
same reason that kept Charles a bachelor, 
for it was quite struggle enough to live on 
eighty pounds a year by himself ;—he turned 
from the contemplation of such hard lines 
with a wife. These three young men, with 
Edward Parker, were those on whom Mrs. 
Leslie built her hopes with regard to Thyrza. 
She had not any great need to contrive much 
for them to be thrown together, for Lewis 
and John were in the same set of croquet 
with her, and afterwards she saw Charles 
talking to her when no one else was near. 
Surely something would come of it! she 
hinted a little to her sister that made Mrs. 


Starcross say, “ Oh, 1 don’t think Miss Bryant| : 


is the girl Charlie would fancy ; she seems to 
me rather fast, and he has a horror of that 
sort of thing.” 

“Not at all faster than the generality of 
girls one sees now-a-days; in fact, some de- 
grees less fast, I consider. But, of course, 
you do not know her as I do.” 





“‘I did not like her manner the day she 
called with Mrs. Chamberlaine.” 

“Ah, well, I believe it is only manner ; 
besides—think of the disadvantage of being 
brought up by a person like Deborah.” 

“True ; but still I am quite sure she is not 
in Charlie’s line. Besides she is all but 
engaged to that tall fair young man who is 
talking to Mary just now: at least, if they 
are not engaged they ought to be.” 

“Oh, Mr. Graham, you mean. Well, he 
is rather attentive to her certainly ; but it will 
very likely come to nothing.” 

“That Miss Chamberlaine 
looking girl.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Leslie, who felt that it 
was well to make the best of what could not be 
helped, and she was almost sure Edmund liked 
her. “Yes; she is a pretty girl, and a very 
nice girl too. But come, shall we join the rest?” 

Mrs. Starcross rose, and Thyrza was 
alluded to no more by Mrs. Leslie that 
evening. 
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Hai the glorious morn awaking, 

Brightest day of all the year! 
Joyful Easter songs outbreaking 

Wake the echoes far and near. 
Christ is risen! Alleluia ! 

Christ the Lamb for sinners slain ! 
Death and hell are burst asunder, 

He hath broken every chain ! 
Alleluia ! Jesus Christ is risen indeed ! 


Hush’d in sleep the world was lying, 

Little knew she of the right 
Which that lonely tomb disturbing, 

Broke the stillness of the night. 
Christ is risen! Alleluia! 

Death’s grim portals open flew ! 
Clad in resurrection glory, 

Lo! He pass’d in triumph through. 
Alleluia! Jesus Christ is risen indeed ! 
Age has unto age succeeded, 

And the world has older grown 
Since the joyful angels hastened 

Down to roll away the stone. 
Christ is risen! Alleluia ! 

But is still our glorious cry, 

Higher yet our songs ascending, 

Till they join the song on high ; 
Alleluia ! Jesus Christ is risen indeed ! 
Grave! thy precious dust receiving 

Only for a while to sleep. 

Death ! thy iron clasp releasing, 

Thou thy victims cannot keep. 
Christ is risen! Alleluia ! 








First-fruit of His Church below, 
Through the same dark gates in triumph 

As their victor King they go. 
Alleluia! Jesus Christ is risen indeed! 


Wake, then, wake, this Easter morning, 
Each your loudest, gladdest song ! 
Glory, honour, power, and biessings 
To our risen Lord belong! 
Christ is risen! Alleluia! 
Tell it to the wondering lands, 

All the dreaded curse removing, 
Saving, blessing now He stands ! 
Alleluia! Jesus Christ is risen indeed ! 

Jesu! from cold sinful slumber 
Waken us this Faster day ; 
All our gloom and darkness scatter, 
Roll the stone of guilt away. 
Christ is risen ! Alleluia ! 
Grant us so with Thee to rise 
Folding by our sinful garments, 
Clad in holier robes arise. 
Alleluia ! Jesus Christ is risen indeed ! 


Grant us through our earthly journey 
Ever in our hearts to hear 
Echoes of the glorious tidings 
Brought by shining angels here. 
Christ is risen! Alleluia ! 
Sound His praises far and wide, 
Till in glory we behold Him, 
Thro’ the eternal Eastertide ! 
Alleluia! Jesus Christ is risen indeed ! 
M. 
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ORIGINAL PATENT, 1866. | IMPROVED PATENT, 1878. 





DARLOW & CO’S 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. 


For Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, and 
Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debility, Indigestion, 
Hernia, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms of 
Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. — 
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WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


(Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station.) 
Office Hours Ten till Five. Saturdays Ten till Three. 


Ladies’ Belts. MAGNETI N E Lung 
Invigorators. 
— is an original Invention of Messrs. DAR- 
LOW & CO., improved by them on their previous 
Accouchemeat| Invention patented in 1866. It is unique as a} Stomach 
Belts. perfectly flexible and permanently Magnetic | Appliances. 
substance, and in its manufactured state is, for 
comfort of wear and safety of use, unappr oachable. 
Gentlemen's |— Leg and Arm 
Belts, DARLOW & CO Ss Appliances. 
MAGNETINE APPLIANCES 
Summer Chest and 
and require no preparation of Acids or Chemical Solu- Throat 
| Riding Belts. tions of any kind to render their operation effective. | Protectors. 
| They give no shocks, produce no sores, and will not 
Os injure or discolour the wearing apparel. They are ‘a 
| — over One or more garments, need no ——, 
| * can be put on or taken off at pleasure, are so simple in 
Spine Bands. their adaptation that a child can use them, and, while Knee Caps. 
ossessing extraordinary vitalising power, are neverthe- 
ess so gentle and soothing in theur action that they can 
be placed on the most delicate or nervous invalid with- 
Necklets and out fear of inconvenience. Friction 
Wristlets. Gloves. 
: DARLOW & CO. 
Anklets and are honoured by the patronage of hundreds of the Teething 
Pads, highest families in the kingdom, including Ladies and |Bands & Pads. 
Gentlemen in Her Majesty’s Household and Members 
of both Houses of the Legislature, Gentlemen of 
the Legal and other —— hiner ee - Officers 
In the Army and Navy, Ciergymen of all denomina- tat 
Trusses tions, Bankers,- Merchants, Writers, Speakers, Descriptive 
0 Artists, &c. &c., whose written testimonies of the | Pamphlets 
all kinds. benefits derived from the use of the Magnetine Appli- | post free. 
ances are in the possession of Messrs. DagLow & Co 
DARLOW & CO,, 
INVENTORS, PATENTEES, AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
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Darlow & Co.'s Magnetine A ppliances. | 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, London, W., 

F. W. Darlow Esq. March 17th, 1874. 

Sir,—I am able to certify that I have used your Magnetic Appliances 

pretty largely in my practice, and that in personal convenience to my patients 

they are unexceptionable, and far superior to any other inventions of the kind 

which I have employed; and that of their efficacy, the positive powers, I have 

no doubt. I have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal congestion, 

in neuralgia, and in many ‘cases involving weakness of the spine, and of the 

great ergans of the abdomen. In the public interest I wish you to use my 
unqualified testimony in favour of your Magnetic Appliances. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
Garr WILKINson, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


From the Rev, STENTON EARDLEY., 
The Vicarage, Streatham Common, November 4th, 1874. 

Gentlemen,—I feel that I cannot in honour, to say nothing of gratitude, 
T longer refrain from acquainting you with the extraordinary benefit which 
I have received from the wearing of one of your magnetic belts. Seventeen 
months ago, when suffering from great pain—a condition in which I had been, 
with brief intervals, for nearly seven years, and which arose from a severe 
accident on a Swiss glacier—I was recommended to try one of your Belts; 1 | 
hesitated considerably, for 1 HAD ENDURED MUCH IN THE WAY OF ELECTRIC | 
CHAINS, and gone through much in the way of galvanie and various English 
and Continental baths without any appreciable relief. 

My testimony in brief is this. I purchased one of your Belts, and within a 
few weeks the pain in my back had gradually subsided, and I have now spent 
sixteen months wholly free from pain. 

Certminly the case is, to me at least, marvellous ; and I will not allow any 
false delicacy to override the duty which I now too tardily discharge in 
making this statement and offering you my d¢epest gratitude. 

Iam, Gentlemen, your obliged servant, 
STENTON EARDLEY, 
Vicar of Immanuel Church. 











To Messrs. Darlow & Co. 





SPECIALITE | 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES FOR SUMMER WEAR AND HOT CLIMATES. 

Messrs. Dartow & Co. beg to state that they have, at considerable cost, 
prepared a class of appliances specially adapted for summer wear, and for 
residents im India, Africa, and other hot climates. These articles are maiv - 
Sactured of a material of exquisite fish and lightness, surpassing anything of 
the kind ever before produced. 

No extra charge is made for these appliances, which possess the HIGHES1 
DEGREE OF MAGNETIC POWER. 


— ————— = — 
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A Deseriptive Pamphlet sent post free on application to 


DARLOW & CO., | 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, wW.c. 443 | 


Opposite the Charing Cross Railway Station. 
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QUR MOTTO IS “CURATIVE.” 





WV Pert hatod ! 
ACNETIC £ ILL 
(PATENTED) 
TONIC AND APERIENT. 








TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE as practical scientists has enabled 


Messrs. DARLOW & CO. to develop the highly curative properties of 


MAGNETISM, and to place them in the position of Pioneers in the 
utilisation of the Magnetic force for the alleviation and cure of a variety of 
painful and intricate disorders which had previously resisted all ordinary 
treatment. 

Testimony to the value of Magnetism as a therapeutic agent as exemplified in 
the use of DARLOW & CO.'S FLEXIBLE MAGNETINE APPLIANCES has been given 
by gentlemen holding the highest position in the medical profession—and the most grati- 
fying acknowledgment has been received from persons in all grades of society, who, 
after many years of suffering, have been restored to health of body and vigour of mind 
by the gentle, soothing, and vitalising influence of this remedy. 

For the last nine years the inventions of DARLOW & CO, have been confined to 
the outwurd ap — ation of Mag cos treatment in the form of their now universally 
iated FLEXIB E MAGNETINE APPLIANCE S. The success which 
has attended the u f these in nel ir external application has induced a further investi- 
gation as to the possibility of a still further development of this beneficent healing 
agent for internal purposes. 

The result of these inquiries is now introduced to public notice in the form of 


THE MAGNETIC TONIC PILL, 
MAGNETIC ANTIPILIOUS PILL. 


These Pills are recommended with the highest confidence, either separately or ia 
conjunction with the Flexible Magnetine Appliances, and will be found to act most 
beneficially in cases of Inactive Liver, the defects and disorders of the Digestive 
System, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Diarrhcea, Vomiting, 
Debility, Palpitation, Derangement of the Biliary Organs, Heartburn, Confirmed 
Headache, Disturbed Sicep, Impaired Vision, Mental Delusion, Loss of Brain and 
Nerve Power, Affeutions of the Kidneys, Gout, and Rheumatism, and a great 
variety of both Mental and Physical ailments, which are more fully set forth in a 
pamphlet issued post free by the Inventors and Patentees. 


The Magnetie Tonic Pills and the Magnetic Antibilious Pilis 
Are put up in boxes of various sizes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lls., and may be 
had through any Chemist or Medicine Vendor, or direct, post free, from the 


INVENTORS, PATENTEES, AND MANUFACTURERS, 
DARLOW and FAIRFAX, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, wW.c., 448. 


OpposITE CuartinGc Cross STATION. 
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MAGNETIC PIL 


Do not contain Mercury or any poisonous metallic substances, but are composed 
entirely of PURE MAGNETIC IRON, compounded with the finest vegetable 
preparations. 





- 


Extract from ‘‘ The Medico-Pharmaceutical Abstract and Review,” for July, 1875. 


** Among the new inventions of medical science come Darlow’s Magnetic Tonic and 
Magnetic Antibilious Pills. They are not only a novelty, but they may be considered as an 
innovation, for however popular the principle of magnetism may have become in the hands 
of Darlow, we are not aware that it has been recommended, or even suggested, by the 
faculty as an internal medicine in the form of a pill. When, however, we consider the 
wonderful influence of magnetism upon the human frame when applied externally—how it 
keeps the body in vigour, how it restores it from sickness to convalescence, and how 
rapidly it brings it back to the normal condition of health, we may reasonably conclude 
that a vital principle which reaches the seat of disease by external application, may be 
rendered more efficacious when brought into direct action upon it internally. 

“The action of magnetism upon disease is effected through the agency of the blood, 
which is the life-fluid of the human system. Blood is chiefly formed of two constituents— 
Iron and Oxygen, Iron is the most magnetic of the solid elements, and possesses the 
— tonic properties which render the chalybeate springs of Tunbridge Wells and 

ath so celebrated.” 





TESTIMONIAL. 


“45, York Street, York Road, Lambeth, July 10, 1875. 
** Messrs. Darrow & Co. 

“*Gentlemen,—I do not know how to express my gratitude to you, but I have very 
great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficacy of your Magnetic Pills and Appliances. 
For some months previous to Christmas last I was in great pain in my stomach, at times 
not knowing what todo. On the 17th of January I was so bad that I fell down by the side 
of my work. After a time I was able to get to my doctor, who told me I was in a very bad 
state, suffering from abscess on the liver, He soon gave up my case, when I applied to 
other doctors. Some said my symptoms arose from tumour in the abdomen, others that it 
was tumour on the spleen; and thus for five months I sought but obtained no relief, and 
the fear of myself and friends was that I should never recover. 

‘With much difficulty I managed to get to your office, and was supplied with a 
Magnetic Abdominal Pad and a box of plain Magnetic Pills, which, thank God, 
have so fur restored me that I am now able to attend to my daily duties as before, and am 
in better health than I have been for the last four years. 

** You are at liberty to make any use of this you please for the benefit of other sufferers, 
for I feel as one raised from the grave. ““H, WHgrnaty.” 





“MAGNETIC” TONIC PILLS 


Are recommended in cases of Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, Brain Affection, Disturbed 
Sleep, Impaired Sight, Mental Delusion, Hypochondria, Paralysis, Epilepsy, 
Heart Affections, Palpitation, &c., &c. 


“MAGNETIC” ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


Are mild purgatives, and will be found highly beneficial in DISORDERS OF THE 
DIGESTIVE SYSTEM, in Constipation, Diarrhoea, Biliousness, Heartburn, 
Vomiting, Liver and Kidney Affections, Gout and Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Piles, Skin Disease, &c., &c. 


DARLOW & FAIRFAX, 443, WEST STRAND, W.C. 
































BRAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
Sold in Ting, 1s., 29., 48., and 8s, each, Brom Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &o, See Report in Laneet, August 80,1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Ao prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 48., and 6s. bottles, Wholesale by Barotay & Co., 
Saveur & Son, Epwarps & Co., Nuwszny & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom, See Dr. Hassaut’s Report in the Lancet, August 80, 1862, 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms. 





F..L, BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





MACMILLAN’S SUNDAY LIBRARY, 
FOR HOUSEHOLD READING. 


IN CROWN 8vo., CLOTH EXTRA, 4s, 6d. EACH. 





Vol. 1—THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN 
THE DIVINE. By Cuar- - 


LotTe M. Yonaz, Author of “ The 
Heir of Redeclyffe.” 


IIl.—THE HERMITS. 


KINGSLEY. 


III.—SEEKERS AFTER GOD. By 
the Rev. F. W. Farrar, F.R.S. 


IV.—ENGLAND’S ANTIPHON. By 
Gro. Macponatp, LL.D. 


By Canon 


V.-GREAT CHRISTIANS OF 
FRANCE. St. Louis and Calvin: 
By M. G@uizor. 


VI.—CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF 


GERMANY. By Carsseixe 
WiyxwortH, Translator and Com- 


piler of “ Lyra Germanica.” 





VIIL—APOSTLES OF MEDIZVAL 
EUROPE. By the Rev. G. F. 
Macizar, D.D. 


VIIL—ALFRED THE GREAT. By 
Tuomas Huaues, Author of “ Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” 


IX.—NATIONS AROUND. By Miss 
A. Keary, 


X.—ST. ANSELM. By the Very Rev 
W. R. Caurcu, M.A. 


XI—FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By 


Mrs. OviPHANtT. 


XII—PIONEERS AND FOUND- 
ERS, By ©. M. Yonaz, 
Author of “‘ The Heir of Redelyffe,” 


XITI—ANGELIQUE ARNAULD, 
Abbess of Port Royal. By Fran- 


ces MarrIn. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.,, 


LONDON. 





4 a BORWICK'S' i 
'SUSTARDAE POWDER. 


Is now used by all Respectable Families 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE, 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with _ 
-PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets, and’ 6d. and 1s, Tins. 








THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH Aiways Seon 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





For Puddings, Blancmange, Children’s and Invalids’ Diet, 


BRUW\ & POISONS CORY FLOCK 


Has Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation. 

As cheaper Articles are being substituted for the sake of extra profit: 
Purchasers are requested to notice that every genuine packet bears the fac- 
simile Signatures— 


doh Utsrowy John Po nA 








Reckitt’s 2 
Paris CA TU2 £O KN. 
Blue Please observe the Paris Blue is only 


: genuine when sold in Squares, wrapped up 
fe ie He: in pink paper bearing I. RECKITT and 
aunary of the SONS’ name and trade mark.—Refuse all 


PRINCEo"WALES Blue which is not so wrapped, 











OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 


5 Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 
Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 
Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret. 
DYEING AT HOME.-—JUDSON’S simple 
DYES are mest useful and effectual. Ribbons, PRICE SIXPENCE 
silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, hand- 
kerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or PER BOTTLE 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a 
few minutes, without soiling the hands. 


A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet is enough 
to Dye a Child’s Dress or Twenty Yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon in Ten Minutes, without soiling the hands. 2 

















